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REGULATION OF FREIGHT RATES 
It is our observation that there is a pronounced 
tendency among shippers and others interested in 
transportation problems toward increased discon- 
tent with and criticism of the course of the Rail- 
toad Administration in the regulation of freight 


rates. Discontent has been there from the start, 
but expression of it has been more or less restrained 
because of the “win the war” bar that has been 
raised against criticism of anything done or pro- 
posed by the government, and many of those who 
would otherwise have voiced their disagreement 
and taken steps to have the cause of it removed, 
have been held back by the fear of seeming to be 
unpatriotic and possibly, without meaning to, of 
hampering the conduct of the war. Not only has 
this discontent been increased recently in certain 
quarters but, even where it is no greater than it 
was, expression is being given to it with surpris- 
ing freedom—surprising because of the reserve 
that has hitherto been maintained. 

The reason for the change is not far to seek. It 
is undoubtedly due to two facts. First, our arms 
and those of our allies have triumphed over the 
Huns to such an extent that the outcome of the 
war is certain. The public is no longer frightened 
at the possibility that we may not win and, with 
that anxiety removed, it is more or less difficult, 
even where necessary, to remain alert and watch- 
ful. Second, the President, in his proclamation 
calling on the people to vote for men of his political 
faith for Congress—whether that proclamation was 
tight or wrong, wise or unwise—undoubtedly had 
the effect of letting down the. bars of criticism. 


Those who have felt disposed to criticise policies 
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' of the Administration, but who have refrained from 
a feeling of loyalty and patriotism, now feel it per- 
missible to speak their minds, and they are speak- 
ing. This is especially true among men of the po- 
litical party in opposition to that of the Adminis- 
tration. 


The Railroad Administration is one of the agen- 
cies of the Administration and its policies are a 
part of the Administration program. Such disagree- 
ment as has been felt with them may be expected 
now to make itself felt. That is the inevitable re- 
sult of present conditions and its presence is evi- 
denced by the remarks one hears on every side— 
remarks now made openly that a few weeks or 
months ago, if made at all, were made out of the 
corner of the mouth. We look for concrete efforts 
in Congress and elsewhere, before a great while, to 
change the present methods of rate control. Ship- 
pers are not satisfied with the treatment that is 
given them—though it is better than it was at first 
—and economists, though giving full credit for 
things that have been accomplished under govern- 
ment control of the railroads, are questioning the 
legality, the propriety, and the necessity of many 
things that have been done. 


One of the things that still worries the shipper is 
the secrecy that is maintained with respect to pro- 
posed rate changes. The condition is not what it 
was at first, to be sure, but it is still bad. At first 
the Railroad Administration gave out absolutely no 
information with respect to rate changes con- 
templated by its freight rate authorities, issued 
under the new system of making rates. The ship- 
per then had no information as to changes until 
they took form in tariffs and were effective. Now 
the Railroad Administration gives out these author- 
ities and they are available to those who take the 
pains to keep in touch with them. But even yet 
the Railroad Administration has taken no action 
looking toward publicity of the dockets of the dis- 
trict freight traffic committees. The Western 
Freight. Traffic Committee, composed of broad- 
gauge, fair-minded men, took action on its own 
responsibility and instructed its district committees 
to give publicity to their dockets. This is being 
done satisfactorily. But the Eastern and the South- 
ern freight traffic committees have so far re- 
frained from doing anything of the sort, and there 
is no indication that they intend doing it. The 
Railroad Administration should see that they do. 
Shippers are entitled to this information and it 
ought to be made available for them. That, how- 
ever, is only one of the annoyances to which ship- 
pers are subjected by means of this new system 
of making rates—a system of freight-rate commit- 
tees instead of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, and freight-rate committees, at that, whose 
action, in the East and South, is covered by secrecy. 


Within twenty-one months after peace is declared 
the United States must decide on its railroad pol- 
icy. If nobody does anything, the roads revert 
automatically to their owners and all will go on as 
before the war and the federal control law; the 
President may relinquish the roads before the ex- 
piration of the twenty-one months; or, before he 
relinquishes them or they revert automatically to 
private control, Congress may adopt some new 
policy. But Congress need not wait until the war 
is over to put into effect a new policy. Already 
there are whisperings that proposed legislation is 
in pickle, waiting the proper time for introduction, 
giving back to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power over rates and taking from the Railroad 
Administration, to that extent, the power in which 
it has been clothed. It was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that anything of that sort would have been 
attempted in the days when the outcome of the 
war was more or less in doubt, at least as. to 
whether the time would be long or short, but now 
that peace is in sight and peace policies must be 
considered, transportation will doubtless take its 
place among the economic problems that demand 
solution. 


Congress undoubtedly, if it has had time to think 
about the matter at all, must have felt itself the 
victim of what is pretty near akin to double-dealing 
in. this matter of rate control. The federal cont~ol 
bill proposed to vest in the President this power 
ever rates. Certain senators protested that he 
ought not to have it. To this it was replied for 
the President, without any repudiation from him, 
that, of course, he would not exercise it except in 
a great emergency, but that he must be trusted for 
the sake of some such emergency. The argument 
prevailed, and the bill became law. Now, under 
it, the President, through the Director-General, 
through the Director of Traffic, makes every rate 
change of every description, large or small, im- 
portant or unimportant, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having no power whatever until after 
the new rate has become effective and a formal 
protest is made against it. Even this power some 
of the railroad attorneys have tried to deny. It 
would not be at all surprising if Congress should 
take measures to close the loophole it was deceived 
into leaving and see to it that the President retains 
only that power over rates which it was expected 
he would assume when the legislation was enacted. 


In addition to the increased criticism which we 
have discussed there is the additional discontent 
mentioned. In some respects the dissatisfaction 
now is not as great as it was at first, for the Rail- 
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road Administration has made certain concessions 
—shippers as members of the freight traffic com. 
mittees, for instance. But in certain quarters the 
dissatisfaction ‘is growing. This is true, for jp. 
stance, among members of state commissions, others 
interested in preserving intrastate rates, and advo. 
cates of the doctrine of states’ rights. At first, the 
attitude of such persons was to stand back and let 
the Railroad Administration do what seemed to it 
right and proper for the winning of the war. But 
there have been mutterings and now, with the 
Railroad Administration proposing to set aside 
state classifications by the adoption of the proposed 
consolidated classification and paying less and less 
attention to the claims of the states with respect 
to their rates, the feeling may be said to have 
reached the boiling point. With the restrictions 
we have spoken of above removed and the arrival 
of an open season for criticism, this feeling may 
also be expected to take form. The members of 
the state commissions hold their annual conven- 
tion in Washington next week, and it would not 
come as a shock to many if that convertion took 
some action along the lines of what we have been 
saying, or at least if individual members had things 
to say. 

As to this matter of federal power over state 
rates, we do not wish our own attitude to be mis- 
understood. Though we have expressed it before, 
we reiterate it. We believe in exclusive federal 
control of rates and, to that extent, think the fed- 
eral power should displace the state commissions. 
But we have no wish for other than a legal execu- 
tion. Until Congress says that rates should be so 
regulated we are not in favor of having it done 
arbitrarily and illegally, as we believe it is now 
being done. It may be necessary and legal, under 
the federal control act, that the President do as he 
is now doing in overriding some of the so-called 
rights of the states because of the war exigency, 
but we believe it is not necessary to the winning 
of the war, and therefore not legal under any ex 
isting law, that he regulate state rates. 


SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATION 
The difficulty that has been experienced in find- 
ing representatives of shippers to serve on the 
freight traffic, committees may be expected to i0- 


crease as time goes on. It is the result of the 
declination of the Railroad Administration to pay 


“anything more than the expenses of the shippers 


representative on a committee. That declination 

rests on the decision of Director Prouty. His idea 

seemed to be that if a man was to represent ship- 

pers in the consideration of questions arising out 

of proposed changes in rates, he should continue to 
(Continued on page 908) 
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| Current Topics | 
: in Washington 


a a 


Effect of the Election on Railroad 

Regulation —The outcome of the elec- 

tion gives satisfaction, it is believed, 

to those who believe in the regulation 

of railroad rates by the Commission. 

They wish there never had been a 

question about that control by a body 

created by legislation carefully con- 

sidered by great men in the two dom- 

inant political parties and tried during 
a whole generation. They are glad 

there is to be a division of party re- 
sponsibility in the administration of 
affairs during the period of reconstruc- 
tion work. Although President Wilson has not made a 
public record of his feelings regarding the work of the 
Commission, the supporters of that form of organization 
for regulation have felt that he reached the conclusion, 
some time prior to taking over the railroads, that the Com- 
mission was at least partly responsible for the “break- 
down” in transportation. Few intimately familiar with the 
work of the Commission subscribe to any such view. That, 
however, is not the point. The President is believed to 
have held such a conviction. During the war his view has 
been the one that controlled, not merely the executive 
branch of the government, but the legislative as well: It 
has not been necessary, in the view of those who are talk- 
ing about the effect of the election on the Commission, to 
believe that Congress, during the war, had become a rub- 
ber stamp, to enable one to believe that the President 
was almost the government of the United States. Nor was 
it necessary to believe that the break-down in transporta- 
tion was caused, not by the Commission, but by the tasks 
laid on the railroads by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, to hold the belief that the President was the only 
fact in the government of the United States, aside from 
the courts, worth remembering. The large fact now is that 
the overwhelming impression among those who have fought 
for the retention of the Commission in full vigor is that a 
divided political responsibility is the best thing that has 
happened for the Commission and in the interest of a sane 
policy with regard to the railroads that has happened for 
a long time. It means, among other things, a forced con- 
sideration of the subject without thought of political ad- 
vantage, on the basis of a return of the properties to their 
owners. Director-General McAdoo, in various ways, has 
created the impression among the believers in Commission 
regulation that he was flirting with the government owner- 
ship people with a view to persuading them to support his 
management of the railroads on the theory that that would 
ultimately lead to what they desire. Division of political 
responsibility, the thought of Commission supporters, 
brings with it assurance that there will be real, construct- 
Ive legislation in the course of the twenty-one months 
following the signing of a treaty of peace, instead of jockey- 
ing for advantage two years hence. The act to regulate 
commerce is the product of divided political responsibility. 
In the days of its shaping the House was first in the con- 
trol of one party and then of another. The classified civil 
Service law is also a product of such divided responsibility. 
In the framing of those statutes each party put forward its 
best thought and nothing could be “put over” under the 
whip and spur of party necessity. The thought that di- 
vided political councils are good may not appeal to strong 
partisans, but in the case of legislation on subjects that 
are not direct political issues, long continuance of such 
legisiation on the books, it is believed, is assurance of its 
exceiience. And that is the kind the election gives promise 
of producing for the people in the next two years. 
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Modified Conference Rulings.—The Commission’s modifi- 


Cation of conference rulings Nos. 409, 463 and 497, gives 
recocnition to the substance and not the name of things. 
It a'lows elevators, warehouses and cotton compresses to 


sign ihe average agreement and receive the benefits there- 
of, ‘ “gardless of the form of the bill of lading on which the 
freizit reaches the elevator, warehouse or compress. Un- 
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® til it modified the rulings mentioned the theory was that 


a carload of freight consigned to John Smith, care Jones’s 
elevator, was a carload of freight which John Smith might 
put into Jones’s elevator and then again might not. The 
fact always has been that such a car was intended to be 
unloaded by Jones and never by anybody else. The form 
of bill was merely to show that the elevator was not the 
owner, but merely the custodian of the goods. The modi- 
fied ruling enables warehousemen to carry on their busi- 
ness in the way that all other large consignees carry on 
theirs. They obtain the benefit of the average agreement 
and pay demurrage only when they are so slow that, on an 
average, during a given period, they have not unloaded all 
cars in the free time allowed on each car. The Commis- 
sion, having-ever before it the bugaboo of rebates and other 
illegal practices, leaned backward and insisted that inas- 
much as Smith was the consignee, the freight could not 
be used either as a debit or a credit by the warehouse or 
elevator, although everybody knew that the warehouse and 
not Smith would be held responsible for delay in unload- 
ing. The right to count the individually consigned cars in 
the average agreement account of the elevator or ware- 
house has no effect on the title to the goods. The con- 
signee, not the railroad, is the one that protects the title. 
When the railroad receives a car in care of a warehouse 
or elevator it delivers it to the warehouse or elevator and 
that constitutes delivery. 





Railroad Sugar Economy.—Why cannot the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, as a housekeeper, do as much with its allow- 
ance of two pounds per capita of sugar as the ordinary 
housewife? That is one of the questions that has been 
asked by passengers who have been compelled by waiters 
on the dining cars to choose whether they would take sugar 
for their coffee or sugar for their cereal or grapefruit. The 
complaint is that waiters on dining cars are telling pas- 
sengers they may not have sugar for both. That does not 
sound good to the woman who knows that with the two 
pounds per capita given her for use in the home she is 
able to provide sugar for the coffee, for the grapefruit, and 
the cereal and iced ginger bread, not to mention occasional 
makings of ice cream. Two pounds per capita per month is 
about as much as the Frenchman or the Italian used in the 
flush days before the war. The Englishman used about 81 
pounds per annum, but much of what he used was put into 
jams and preserves exported to other countries. The aver- 
age American family has not suffered—except when some 
member of it has been so unfortunate as‘to be forced to 
travel in war times in crowded trains at extremely high 


rates. 

Government Press Agent Stuff.—The Supremre Court of 
the United States and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are about the only governmental bodies that do not 
issue press agent “stuff” of the kind the Railroad Adminis- 
tration issues through Theodore H. Price, who holds the 
title of actuary. The war greatly increased the output of 
press agent material. The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, of which George Creel is chairman, is to the United 
States just about what the Wolf agency is to the govern- 
ment of Germany. It prepares news articles and hands 
them to newspaper correspondents who call at its offices. 
The committee does not confine itself to straight-out an- 
nouncement work. It gives a tinge to material it issues. 
Most of its material is written in the third person, ready 
for the printer—and also for the indolent correspondent or 
editor or the editor and correspondent who have more work 
to do than they have hands and feet for the doing. Ten 
years ago it was rare for any branch of the government to 
go to the trouble of typewriting any announcement the 
head of the department desired made to the public. John 
D. Long, Secretary of the Navy during the war with Spain, 
read telegrams received from Dewey to an assemblage of 
newspaper correspondents and heads of bureaus. He did 
not go to the trouble of having clerks make copies. The 
late Mark Hanna, then chairman of the national committee 
and senator, was among those in the crowd listening to the 
good news from Manila. One of the newspaper men jocu- 
larly asked him to allow the use of his back as a desk 
while he copied what Long was reading. Hanna insisted on 
that use of his back. His example was followed by other 
public men, who naturally desired the circulation of good 
news. The stuff given out then was just what’ Dewey sent 
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over, unedited and undoctored. It was unlike the “story” 
put out by Creel on July 4 about an attack of submarines 
“in force” on American army transports. Nearly all mat- 
ter prepared by the government press agents is in the 
most obnoxious form of the press agent’s work. It is filled 
with praise for the head of the bureau or department for 
which the press agent is working. It is not nauseating 
praise such as poets used to write about their patrons, but 
the institution is still young. A few years ago Congress 


tried to put a stop to this praising of officials at the public 


expense by inserting a prohibition in an appropriation bill. 
That may still be a part of the law of the land, but if it is 
nobody pays heed to it. The government, in one way or 
another, in its efforts to feed the vanity of officials, prob- 
ably spends $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a year in that way, 
the chief items being the Congressional Record, the Official 
Bulletin, and the newspapers issued by the different bur- 
eaus and departments. All these public servants spend 
some of the public’s money to tell their masters how good 
they are and how carefully they are spending their money. 
The Fuel Administration, in a circular dated October 11, 
forbade those employed in that Administration to give out 
any news except through the Administration’s “educational 
bureau,” which is what it calls its press agent institution. 
The object of the prohibition was to prevent “undesirable 
publicity” and to make “propaganda.” Undesirable pub- 
licity was not defined, the presumption being that Dr. Gar- 
field would be the person to decide what is desirable and 
what not. A. & Hi. 


SHELLED CORN FOR EXPORT 


CASE NO. 9746 (51 I. C. C., 248-249) 
CINCINNATI GRAIN & HAY COMPANY VS. PITTS- 
BURGH, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Jan. 7, 1918. Opinion No. 5434. 


Rate on bulk shelled corn, in carloads, from Rushville, Ind to 
Pocahontas, Va., and reconsigned to Baltimore, Md., for 
export, found to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. = 


BY DIVISION 3: 


Complainant, a corporation engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at Cincinnati, O., alleges by complaint filed May 28, 
1917, that the charges collected by defendants on a car- 
load of bulk shelled corn, shipped Dec. 30, 1915, from 


Rushville, Ind., to Pocahontas, Va., and reconsigned to 
Baltimore, Md., were unreasonable, and asks reparation. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


The shipment, weighing 73,685 pounds, moved over the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad to 
Cincinnati, where it was unloaded at complainant’s ele- 


vator. On Jan. 20, 1916, 56,290 pounds were shipped over 
the Norfolk & Western Railway to Pocahontas, where 
the corn was refused by the consignee and thereupon 
reconsigned to Baltimore, Md., for export. The further 
movement was over the Norfolk & Western to Shenan- 
doah Junction, W.-Va., and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to Baltimore. The complainant attacks only the freight 
charges, aggregating $291.77, collected on the amount of 
corn that moved through to Baltimore. The rate legally 
applicable was 51.7 cents, composed of rates of 5.3 cents 
to Cincinnati, 19.1 cents to Pocahontas, and a joint sixth 
class rate of 27.3 cents, governed by the Official Classi- 
fication, beyond. The shipment was overcharged 75 cents: 

Pocahontas is on a branch line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, about 1% miles from Bluestone, W. Va., the con- 
nection with the main line, and therefore is not directly 
intermediate to Baltimore from Cincinnati. Under the 
contemporaneous reconsignment circular, the aggregate of 
intermediate rates from Pocahontas to Baltimore that 
would have applied in the absence of the joint sixth class 
rate was 16.9 cents, made up of 6.3 cents to Shenandoah 
Junction, one-half of the local rate, and 10.6 cents beyond. 
The representative of the Norfolk & Western, believing 
that, under the reconsignment tariff and but for the ex- 
istence of the sixth class rate, components of 6.3 cents, 
each, to and from Shenandoah Junction, or 12.6 cents, 
would have applied, admitted that the rate beyond Poca- 
hontas was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
_that amount and offered to make reparation on that basis. 

By the terms of the reconsignment circular, when the 
ultimate destination was beyond the rails of the Norfolk 
& Western “and the rate from diverting or reconsigning 
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point thereto would be constructed by combination of 
full tariff rate to some Norfolk & Western Railway sta. 
tion plus full tariff rate beyond,” the applicable basis 
would have been the full tariff rate to the reconsignment 
point, if not intermediate to ultimate destination anq 
involving a back haul, plus one-half of the tariff rate 
thence to the Norfolk & Western rate-basing point and 
full tariff rate beyond. If a combination basis had been 
effective from Pocahontas to Baltimore, a rate of 169 
cents would have been available to complainant, but the 
existence of the joint class rate excluded the application 
of the above provision. 

May 25, 1916, provision was made for the reconsignment 
of corn at points, including Pocahontas, where out-of-line 
or back hauls were required, at the joint rate from point 
of origin to ultimate destination, plus certain additional 
charges for out-of-line or back hauls and for the recon- 
signing service. There was then and since has been no 
joint rate from either Rushville or Cincinnati to Balti- 
more over the route of movement or through Bluestone; 
and on Jan. 13, 1918, the amended rules were canceled, 
upon the expiration of our order in the Reconsignment 
case, 47 I. C. C., 590. The ensuing and present rules 
do not authorize reconsignment at Norfolk & Western 
points where out-of-line or back hauls are necessary, ex- 
cept at the rates to and from the reconsignment point, 
plus certain reconsignment charges. 

We find that the applicable through rate was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that the component from Pocahontas 
to Baltimore exceeded 16.9 cents per 100 pounds; that 





complainant made the shipment as described and paid 


and bore the charges thereon; that it was damaged to 
the extent of the difference between the charges collected, 
inclusive of the overcharge, and those that would have 
accrued on the basis herein found reasonable; and that 
it is entitled to reparation in the sum of $59.29, with 
interest. As the carriers concerned are now under fed- 
eral control no finding or order for the future can be 
made effective in the present state of the pleadings. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


EXPRESS COMPANY WAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand employes of the 
American Railway Express Company have asked the War 
Labor Board to give them an increase in wages and a 
decrease in hours of labor. They sent their petition to 
that body, appointed to prevent industrial disputes eventu- 
ating in strikes during the war, before they were advised 
that Director-General McAdoo intended looking after their 
cases. His announcement was made in the form of a 
supplement to General Order No. 27, in which he added 
to the duties of the Railroad Administration wage board 
the troubles of the express company employes. 

They did not ask for a specific increase, by percentage, 
in wages, but contented»themselves with saying they were. 
receiving less than a _ living wage and working from 
twelve to twenty hours per day. 

At the Railroad Administration offices it was said, when 
the Labor Board made public the fact that it had filed 
a petition, that the petition would be taken over by the 
Administration and handled in the way wage questions 
raised by railroad employes are disposed of. 

The supplement to General Order No. 27, relating to 
wages and working conditions, which seems to indicate 
that the Director-General considers the American Railway 
Express Company a system of transportation and that the 
President has taken it under federal control, is as follows: 

“In addition to the duties heretofore conferred upon the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions it shall 
be the duty of the Board to hear and investigate matters 
presented by officers and employes of the American Rail 
way Express Company or their representatives affecting— 

“(1) Inequalities as to wages and working condilions 
whether as to individual employes or classes of employes. 

“(2) Conditions arising from competition with employes 
in other industries. 

“(3) Rules and working conditions for the several 
classes of employes, either for the country as a whole 
or for different parts of the country. 

“The Board in the performance of these duties sll, 
as in the case of railroad employes, be solely an advis«'y 
body and shall submit its recommendations to the VI 
rector-General for his determination.” 
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MILEAGE SCALES HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The second week of conferences -by the Commission 
since ‘he Director-General submitted the class scales to 
it with the suggestion that it hold hearings has passed 
without action-on its part. There is no intimation as to 
how soon hearings will be ordered. A well defined idea 
js getting abroad that the Commission may not hold hear- 
ings on the subject at all unless Mr. McAdoo desires. to 
find a forum in which to point out who has asked for such 
scales, What war end is to be subserved by their adoption, 
and what emergency called them forth. In other words, 
the Commission may decide that, inasmuch as it is the 
pody that will ultimately have to decide whether the pro- 
posed rates are just, reasonable and not otherwise in 
violation of law, it should not consider them until it calls 
on Mr. McAdoo for justification. . 

In the matter of express rates it held a hearing at which 
the attorney and witnesses for the company explained and 
justified advances which Mr. McAdoo later indicated he 
intended making effective. At the time the Commission 
called its hearing on the subject the thought was that the 
express company would file tariffs and observe the forms 
prescribed in the act to regulate commerce and not have 
Mr. McAdoo exercise the war emergency power. 

At this time it seems improbable that any such hearings 
as have been had on the proposed consolidated classifica- 
tion will be ordered on the mileage scales unless they are 
offered for filing under the fifteenth section. 

Southern shippers, under the guidance of W. A. Wimbish 
and C. B. Ellis, are preparing a petition to Congress to 
forbid the making of mileage scales, acting on the theory 
that Mr. McAdoo intends making them effective under 
the war emergency power. Such a petition would take 
the place of a protest to the Commission if the procedure 
were under the fifteenth section. They may decide to 
file the protesting petition with the Commission. 

The Commission is expected shortly to make other de- 
cisions involving the question of its power under the 
federal control act. No one who has read the Willamette 
report expects anything other than a declaration that it 
has power to decide on reasonableness just as fully as 
before the control act was passed. 

It is believed that whatever opposition there is to be to 
the mileage scales will rapidly crystallize now that the 
elections are out of the way. It is obnoxious to those who 
have been participating in rate regulation contests to think 
of elections having anything to do with the questions in 
which they have an interest, but they have not Been able 
to ignore the fact that the question of the further useful- 
ness of the Interstate Commerce Commission as a regulat- 
ing body has been more or less bound up in the question 
of the political control of the next Congress. The men 
so interested in rate regulation have shrunk from admit- 
ting that the matter in which they were interested could 
have any political tinge. 

The greatest interest among the representatives of ship- 
pers’ in Washington, so far as the class mileage scales are 
concerned, is in the rule the Railroad Administration will 
undertake to use in applying the proposed rates. In the 
Western cement case the Commission is proposing to have 
the scales apply through the nearest switch connection 
that is in existence or that can be made. 


Application of mileage rates in accordance with that 
Tule, it is believed, would result in great changes in the 
operation of trains, or the wasting of a considerable quan- 
tity of engine miles. There are thousands of places in the 
couniry where the shortest route between two points would 
be mide up of the rails of two or three carriers. For in- 


































































stance, the shortest route between Spokane and Seattle 
woul’ be made up, in a movement from Seattle to Spokane, 
of th Northern Pacific rails from Seattle to Easton, thence 
the rails of the Milwaukee to Lind, and thence the rails 
of the Northern Pacific to destination. 


The shortest route, under conditions existing before gov- 
erniient control, was furnished by the rails of the Milwau- 


kee 14 miles. The combination of Northern Pacific rails 
as o-iginating and delivering carrier would give a route 
of » out 275 miles. The combination route would be sub- 


Star ‘ally shorter. If the Northern Pacific rails were used 
all e way the route would be about 400 miles long. 
!.o question is as to whether, when the mileage scales 
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have beep adopted, a shipper is entitled to have the rates 
apply over the short mileage, without the payment of any- 
thing for intermediate switching from the Northern Pacific 
rails and back again, or would be entitled to the short 
mileage if his business is located on the Milwaukee at 
Seattle and an initial switching would be necessary to get 
the car to the rails to be used in making up the short 
mileage. 

As a matter of physical operation the shipper would not 
be interested in the question as to how the Railroad Ad- 
ministration got the car from Seattle to Spokane. His 
interest would lie only in the question as to how the dis- 
tance between the two points was to be calculated. 

Under existing rules the rate between the two points is 
that made by the Milwaukee, because it has the shortest 
The Northern Pacific would have to meet 
the rate made by the Milwaukee or remain out of the 
competition. 

But under the changed conditions some shippers expect, 
when the mileage scales come on for hearing, to contend 
that, inasmuch as the railroads are now all one, the scales 
should apply via the shortest physically possible routes. 
The actual routing of tonnage via the shorest physically 
workable routes would have the effect, as before pointed 
out, of making probable a waste of engine miles, because 
the diversion of cars from one set of rails to another 
would take place between division points. In the Seattle- 
Spokane case, the Milwaukee engine would have to run 
comparatively light from Seattle to Easton. Then the 
Northern Pacific, having delivered its stuff to the Milwau- 
kee, would run light or lighter to Ellenburg, its division 
point. The same operation would be repeated at the Spo- 
kane end of the through movement, unless the Railroad 
Administration decided that the rates should apply over 
the shorest physically workable route, but that the traffic 
should move over the route that would cause the least 
waste of engine power. 

There is a desire on the part of officials of the Railroad 
Administration to find out how much, if any, opposition is 
to be shown to the proposal to establish mileage class 
scales. They have not received many letters on the sub- 
ject. They have not even heard from those they know to 
be in opposition. The regional and local traffic committees 
are also without much information as to the amount of 
opposition, if any, to be shown at the hearings. 

It is believed the explanation is that those interested 
have not had time to analyze the proposals. The scales ~ 
help a few communities. They help a much larger number, 
in theory at least, although as a mater of fact the larger 
number has little or no traffic to move. Until factories 
could be moved to the favored spots there would be no busi- 
ness on the proposed rates. The movement would be on 
the increased class rates applying from points which, ac- 
cording to Railroad Administration officials who do not 
care to get into controversies with shippers in advance of 
the hearings, are enjoying “special privileges.” 


Position of State Commissions 


State commissioners, it is known, are working on the 
scales with a view to showing how they will affect com- 
munities in their states. They must be almost neutral in 
the impending fight, because some of the communities in 
their states will be favored and some penalized. Some of 
them will not be in position to take any decided stand. 
Washington is one of the states where there will be such a 
development. The old contention between. Spokane and 
Portland is likely to break out again if the scales are made 
effective. In fact, the controversy has already been re- 
newed in’a mild way by a mere statement of what the pro- 
posed rates will do to those cities. The scales show this 
without anybody taking the trouble to point it out. That 
is, they show what will be done, if the man who is reading 
them has any knowledge of the rates that are now in ef- 
fect. Of course, it means nothing to a man who knows 
nothing about rates to tell him that the scale proposed . 
would make a rate of about $1.68 between San Francisco 
and Portland because he would not have in mind the fact 
that the existing water-compelled rate is something like 
fifty-one or fifty-two cents. These figures are not given 


as the exact items in the tariffs, but are merely quoted 
from memory to illustrate the fact that great changes are 
proposed, but unless the man who reads the scale has hbe- 
fore him the rates now in effect, they mean nothing to 


him. 
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Charles E. Elmquist, representative in Washington of the 
state commissions, in a circular letter has advised those 
bodies to study the scales so as to be able to make con- 
In effect, he tells them that whether 


structive criticism. 
they like it or not, some kind of scales are going to be 
adopted and that they had better order their work so as 
to make them as acceptable as possible. His letter says: 
“The Railroad Administration has prepared standard 
forms of class rates to apply both state and interstate, and 
has submitted the same to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for its examination and recommendation.- A let- 
ter attached to these forms has been sent to all state com- 
missions. We may assume that it is the present intention 
of the Railroad Administration to put a ‘standard scale 


of class rates into effect within the different zones that. 


may be created. The standard scale will eliminate all state 
class rates as well as all present interstate class rates, and 
may vitally affect commodity rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not decided upon a course of pro- 
cedure for the investigation of these rates. If it decides 


to proceed in the matter, it should have the benefit of 


criticisms as well as suggestions of state commissioners 
upon the effect of the rates as well as upon the manner 
of making the investigation. 

“It is advisable, therefore, for the state commissions 
promptly to examine the proposed scale of rates for the 
purpose of determining: 

“1. Whether the same will produce an increased rex- 
enue. 

“2. The per cent of increase or reduction in the class 
rates which are now being charged pursuant to order 28 
of the Director-General. 

“3. The per cent of increase over the state as well as 
interstate class rates applying in your territory prior to 
the effective date of order 28. 

“4, The necessity for continuing the existing commod- 
ity rates as exceptions to the proposed standard scale of 
class rates. 

“5. Whether the standard scale has any relation to the 
operation of the railroads as a war measure. 

“6. Whether it is advisable at this time to attempt any 
such far-reaching readjustment of rates, regardless of their 

“amount. 

“State commissions and the shippers of the country are 
facing a condition and not a theory. If the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is finally to adopt standard class rates, it is 
important for the commissions and the shippers to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission all the information 
that they can secure, and also the best constructive criti- 
cism that can be brought to bear upon the question. This 
should be done regardléss of the legal questions involved. 
The commissions have here an opportunity to give to the 
public the benefit of their knowledge of rates and local 
conditions. It now looks as if the war would soon be over, 
and suggestions should be made with due regard to the 
fact that the railroads will soon be again operated in times 
of peace.” 


ELECTIONS AND RAIL CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assurance that there will be legislation attempted on 
railroad control and regulation in the course of the next 
two years, even if the treaty of peace should be delayed 
more than two years, is given by the outcome of the 
congressional elections, especially if, as now seems prob- 
able, the Republicans control the Senate as well as the 
House. Had there been no reversal in control, the prob- 
abilities are that no successful attempt at revision of the 
federal control law could have been undertaken until 
after the treaty of peace was ratified. The fact that 
Director-General McAdoo has set out on a program for 
remaking the railroads of the country, aside from his 
utterances encouraging the belief that he favors a con- 
tinuance of government operation, is reason, it is believed, 
for that assertion. 

Assuming that the rules of seniority that have hereto- 
fore prevailed in the selection of chairmen of committees 
in both House and Senate, and that the final returns 
confirm the belief that the Republicans will have a ma- 
jority in both houses, Senator Cummins of Iowa will be- 
come the chairman of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. By the same process of reasoning it is no 
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hard feat to come to the conclusion that John . 
of Wisconsin will become chairman of the Hous 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

Without detracting from the credit due Senato: Smith 
of South Carolina or Representative Sims of Tenne «see, jt 
may be said that Senator Cummins and Repres¢ ittative 
Esch are more expert in all matters relating to the ~ubject 
with which those committees deal. Both have spe: ializeq 
in the matter. Esch, as a young member of the House jn 
1905, joined with Representative (now Senator) Tovnsendg 
of Michigan in framing the bill, which finally passed under 
the name of the Hepburn bill in 1906. The veteran lay. 
maker, Cummins of Iowa, was chairman of the con mittee 
at the time. While at first he and his younger Colicagues 
were in opposition to each other, they framed ihe bill 
that passed and is now the foundation of the Commission’s 
power over rates for the future. Because of the chair. 
man’s position and his prominence his name, rather than 
those of the younger members, became attached to the 
legislation. Hepburn made suggestions which Esch and 
Townsend accepted. Then the chairman reintroduced the 
amended bill and naturally his name was put on it as the 
introducer. 

President Roosevelt was the moving force which finally 
constrained the Republican leaders to put teeth into the 
act to regulate commerce. The late Judson C. Clements 
of Georgia talked to the members_of the two interstate 
commerce committees “like a Dutch uncle,” practically 
telling them that they had better either give the Com- 
mission real power or quit trying to fool the people. Some 
of his colleagues were fearful about the effect of such plain 
talking, but, joined with the work of Roosevelt, Esch, 
Townsend and Hepburn, it had the effect of stirring Con- 
gress to action. 

Cummins and Esch voted against the tenth section of 
the present federal control act. They could see no reason 
for giving the President the rate-making power in a stat- 
ute that pretended to give him merely the power to op- 
erate the roads for the winning of the war. They did 
not accept the assurances given on the floor of the House 
and the Senate, that the power would not be used except 
in great emergencies. 

Esch, for a time, appeared to have been able to organize 
the House so as to prevent the transfer of the rate-making 
power from a non-partisan board to the hands of the Presi- 
dent. The House, while sitting as a committee of the 
whole, voted to leave the power over rates where it had 
been, in the hands of the Commission. However, when 
the bill came into the House, Republicans from Pennsyl- 
vania voted with those supporting the President and the 
bill under which General Order No. 28 was later issued 
and made effective, became a part of the law of the land. 

Since the existing statute was passed over the protest 
of the men who, in the ordinary. course of affairs, will 
become chairmen of the interstate commerce committees, 
it is believed to be a fair assumption that they will do 
everything possible, as soon as they have the power, to 
repeal or fundamentally modify that part of the law re 
lating to the making of rates. That opportunity may 
come in March or it may not come until December, 1919. 
Southern members of Congress, both senators and repre 
sentatives, have had unpleasant experiences with the new 
rate-making power. Therefore it is, not improbable that 
the prospective chairmen will have support in excess of 
the numbers of their party associates, especially inasmuch 
as neither is a bitter partisan. Neither is at all inclined 
to find fault with a proposal simply because it happens 
to have been made by a partisan opponent. In fact, their 
fellow partisans have accused them often of being too 
liberal in their support of measures brought forward by 
political enemies. 


Under the Constitution, of course, the President can 
prevent the passage of a bill unless it is supported by a 
two-thirds vote. Two-thirds is a big handicap, but Presi- 
dent Taft several times saw bills passed over his veto 
even while his fellow partisans were in control of the 
Senate and the House was in control of his party op 
ponents. ’ ; 

Legislation, therefore, is not impossible even without 
resort to the technically unlawful expedient of puiting 
a bit of general legislation on an appropriation bill as a 
rider. The party in power has not hesitated to resort to 
that method. No one, however, is expecting the President 
to oppose legislation for a modification of the federal 
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November 9, 1918 = Res hee 


control law now that the war is practically over and 
now that there has been an election in which the voters 
have said that divided political councils are desirable. 
Assuining that history repeats itself, the election of a 
House of Representatives in political disagreement with 
the President, and leaving out the question of the control 
of the Senate, means the initiation of numberless inves- 
tigations. That is what happened when the change of 
political control of the House was completed after the 
election of 1910, for instance. 

Regardless of what opinion one may hold of the quality 


of the management of railroads by Director-General Mc- 


Adoo, it would be more than could be expected from 
human beings to assume that the Railroad Administration 
would not be brought under the fire of inquiry. It is not 
a bi-partisan institution, such as is the Commission. The 
regulating body was not “investigated” in 1911, when the 
control of the House passed into hands hostile to the 
executive then in office. It has stood, in the respect of 
Congress, the same as the Supreme Court and other judi- 
cial bodies, regardless of the political beliefs of the per- 
sonnel. That, however, is not the fact with regard to the 
Railroad Administration. The head of it is a member 
of the President’s cabinet. Even if he were not he would 
be identified with the appointing power. 

In its operation of the carriers the Railroad Administra- 
tion has scrambled a good many eggs. It has not been 
regardful of the jurisdiction of the Commission, although 
in language the Director-General has at all times admitted 
that it has the final word in saying what is the just, rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory rate. 

Unless the President feels constrained to call into special 
session a politically hostile Congress, the House of Rep- 
resentatives elected November 5 cannot come into full 
life until the first Monday in December, 1919. Congress 
has the power to change the meeting time appointed in 
the constitution, but, except during the Civil War and 
dusing the fight between it and Andrew Johnson, it has 
never exercised the right to appoint any other day .than 
the first Monday in December as the day for what is called 
the regular session. Therefore, it is hardly desirable for 
those who might want to tell a committee of the House 
of Representatives something about the work of the Rail- 
road Administration to begin gathering together their ma- 
terial just yet. 

Extravagance is one charge that has been made gen- 
erally against President Wilson’s administration. The 
Railroad Administration, through its spokesmen to the 
newspaper correspondents, has often promised to make 
public the salary roll, but it has never done so. Shippers, 
however, as a rule, have had no fault to find with that. 
They know the average voter regards a salary of more 
than $10,000 as evidence of extravagance. Shippers and 
their traffic managers know that the quality of brains 
needed in the operation and management of railroads can- 
not be had for such a small sum as they. 

It is safe, therefore, to say that if there is an investi- 
gation of the Railroad Administration such as may be 
expected unless the new controllers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are more angelic than human beings usually 
are, shippers and their representatives will not encourage 
an investigation because they think the salariés paid have 
been excessive. 


Another safe conclusion in respect of the proposed in- 
vestigation is that it will not be wholly partisan. The 
Director-General has given offense, and even affronts, to 
men of his own political faith. The southern senators are 
the ones who compelled him to recede from the mandate 
that state rates should be brought up to the level of 
interstate rates in the same territory as a condition prece- 
dent to the imposition of the twenty-five per cent increase 
in all rates. 


Opposition to the proposed mileage scales is coming 
from the men who constrained the southern senators to 
foree the Director-General into the change in General Or- 
der No. 28, which preserved the state rates as bases for 
the tweiity-five per cent advance. They profess to see 
In the mileage scales a deterniination on the part of the 
Director-General to achieve, by means of those scales, the 
thing they forced him; through the intervention of the 
Senators, to forego. 

Not all the shippers of the country are backing the 


— men in that opposition. There are many who 
eleve 
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he dual regulation should be eliminated by any 
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means possible. That, however, does not change the char- 
acter of the support that will be given the prospective 
investigation. As before remarked, the investigation is 
expected to be sympathetically viewed by state commis- 
sioners and by shippers even of the same poltical faith 
as that of the Director-General. 


CLASSIFICATION HEARING 


Proposed changes in ratings and in mixtures on fresh 
meat and packing house products continued to be the sub- 
ject considered at the hearing November 1, without ap- 
parently much progress being made. 

W. W. Manker, assistant traffic manager for Armour 
& Co., the first witness, objected to the advance to rule 
26 on partially cured meats in Official territory. 

He said there were but three classes of medat—first, 
strictly fresh; second, lightly salted; and, third, the cured 
products, and lie saw no reason for the advance on the 
second of these classes, which were of less value than the 
fresh meats. 

He also objected to the proposed advance on cooked 
meats, N. O. I. B. N., dry salted or smoked or cured meats 
N. O. I. B. N. and on pickled meats. 

As to the reductions proposed on pickled meats, he 
said they would not begin to compensate for the increases, 
the reductions on the pickled meats covering 5 per cent 
and the increases 95 per cent of their product, and that, 
considering the domestic and export movement of cured 
meats, they would total for his company more than 15,000 
cars a year and the pickled less than 2,000. 

Mr. Manker said the dry salted and pickled meats should 
be rated the same and at fifth class, although the dry 
salted meats loaded somewhat heavier, the average loading 
from their Chicago plant the week before being 40,000 
pounds of the former and 32,000 pounds of the latter. 

He said the range of prices on sweet pickled meat in 
bulk was from 19 to 40 cents per*pound and in barrels 
from 19 to 30, while the dry salted ranged from 18 to 30 
cents in bulk and the packed smoked meats, which would 
include hams, bacon and shoulders, would range from 23 to 
50 cents. 

He saw no reason for a difference in rating between 
those packed and loose, as there was no difference in 
their handling from a transportation point of view. 

There was at this point a cross fire of discussion as to 
the effect of value on rating and Mr. Manker said he was 
simply asking that the same principle be applied on the 
cured meats as was applied on the fresh products and 
the same as on, hats, shoes, clothing and many other com- 
modities—that is, that the same rating be applied regard- 
less of the varying values. 

Mr. Collyer cross-examined the witness at length as to 
the relative perishability of the different kinds of meat 
and Mr. Manker said that from a transportation point of 
view there was none, as the packers maintained for the 
protection of their products in transit an organization to 
see to it that the carriers followed instructions, the result 
being that, in so far as his company was concerned, its 
claims amounted to less than seven-eighths of one per 
cent of the transportation charges. 

Mr. Manker had serious objection to the mixing provi- 
sions in items 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 on page 273 and in items 
1 and 2 on page 274, and he would have the rules provide 
a carload rating on each of the products named at a mini- 
mum of 21,000 pounds and the mixtures take the fresh 
meat carload ratings. ; Z 

On the questions of mixtures he felt that the basis for 
packing house products was more liberal to the carriers 
than was the basis on mixtures for other industries 
and he referred specifically to canned goods, jellies, jams, 
etc. He said, however, he had no objection to those mix- 
tures, but wanted to be treated with the same considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Manker called attention to the fact that lard and 
lard substitutes are not included in the articles named in 
items 8 and 9 and the classification men said they would 
include these in the rule if it went into the new book. 

Objection was raised by Mr. Manker to item ten because 
the exceptions to Official Classification carried lower rat- 
ings on boneless chucks. 

He felt that as to item one on page 274 it should provide 
a fourth class rate subject to the 30,000-pound minimum. 
As to item two, he said the mixture could now be moved 
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at fifth class in Official territory, B in the south and fifth 
in the west. 

He wanted sausage casings, bladders, neatsfoot stock, 
oleo oil, oleo stock, animal stearine, animal tallow, wea- 
sands, lard oil, neatsfoot oil and tallow oil included in the 
mixtures. 

To show the effect of the proposed mixing rules, Mr. 
Manker said that on a mixed car weighing 26,000 pounds 
from Fort Worth, Tex., to Birmingham, Ala., the total 
charge prior to June 25, 1918, would have been $145, with 
per car mile earnings of 21.17 cents, the mixture consist- 
ing of fresh meat, dry salted meat, sausage and lard. After 
June 25 the charge would have been $181.50, earning 28.6 
cents per car mile. 

Under the proposed rules the charge would be $629.50 
and allowing the lard to go into the mixture, as had been 
agreed to, the charge would be $406.40, while if rule 10 
applied the charge would be $597.30, the latter earning 
87.2 cents per car mile. 

On a car from Kansas City to Atlanta the charge prior 
to June 25 would have been $159.30, with per car mile 
earnings of 17.92 cents; after June 25, $199.50, with per 
car mile earnings 22.45 cents; and under the proposed 
rules $478.40, with per car mile earnings of 53.81 cents. 

On a car from Chicago to Miami, Fla., the charges would 

- be $348.40, $435.76 and $644.09, respectively, while on a 
ear from Chicago to New York they would be $116.50, 
.$145.80 and $294.40, respectively. 

Instead of items 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 on page 273 and items 
1 and 2, page 274, he would have them all taken out and 
the present mixing rules in the south retained. 

Mr. McCornack said he desired to make a statement 
for the smaller packers, and he said that the narrowing 
of the mixing rules would hurt them more than the bigger 
ones, as the volume of their business being less, there 
was more demand for the mixing privileges. 

F. H. Minife, of the car route sales department of Swift 
& Co., was called to the stand to testify as to prices on 
the various packing house products. He stated that the 
price of dry salt butts was 2014 cents; bacon slabs, 52 
cents; premium sliced bacon, in one-pound cartons, 5914 
cents; sweet pickled meats, including “picnics,” 24 cents; 
sweet pickled No. 1 fancy bellies, 45% cents; corned 
beef, from $37 to $44.50 per barrel of 200 pounds; pickled 
tripe, $15; and pickled feet, $19.30 per barrel; cooked bone- 
less pig souse, 15 cents per pound; cooked loin roll, 49%; 
boiled ham, 48; liver sausage, 161%4; summer sausage, 51%; 
cervelot sausage, 1714; bologna, 18% to 20, and frank- 
furts, 18% to 26% cents. 

R. O’Hara, of the transportation department of Swift 
& Co., said that the mixing rules in Official and Western 
territories were not carried in the classification, but that 
in the south and into the south they are, and he desired 
to lodge an emphatic protest against the proposed mixing 
rules, stating that the Commission, in I. and S. 555, 603 
and 693, had passed on these mixtures. He submitted the 
following mixing rules in their stead: 

“Fresh meats, fresh sausage, leaf lard (not rendered)— 
in straight or mixed carloads, 21,000 pounds at fresh meat 
carload rate. 

“Boneless chucks, boneless veal, cheek meat, hog hearts, 
hog necks, shank meat, beef or pork trimmings, hams, 
shoulders, sides or other hog meats (salted), straight or 
mixed carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds at respective car- 
load rates. 

“Cooked, cured or preserved meats and sausage (with or 
without vegetable ingredients), lard, lard compounds or 
substitutes (in solid form), bladders, casings, glue, grease, 
hog skins (green, green salted, pickled or smoked), neats- 
foot stock, oils, lard, neatsfoot, oleo and tallow, oleo stock, 
ox gall (liquid), stearine, tallow and weasands, in straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds, at their re- 
spective carload rates. 

“Any or all articles specified under lists II and (or) III 
will be handled in mixed carloads with any or all articles 
specified under list 1, at their respective carload rates, 
subject to a minimum of 21,000 pounds at the fresh meat 
carload rate on the entire shipment. 

“Any or all articles specified under lists II and III will 
be handled in mixed carloads at their respective carload 
rates, subject to a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, any 
deficit in weight to be paid for at the rate applicable to 
the rates on the commodities. specified under list II.” 

In the proposed rules Mr. O’Hara said he had excluded 
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all articles of other than animal origin. It was deve opeq 
however, that lard compounds or substitutes might contain 
a percentage of vegetable material. 

Mr. Fyfe wanted to know if he would be willing to haye 
these rules made general in their application and haye 
them embodied in the tariffs and he said he thought »retty 
well of them, but that it might be necessary to have some 
reconsideration of the rates, which, in the cases above re. 
ferred to, had been increased, due to what were said to 
be the exceedingly liberal mixing rules then provided. 

It was developed on cross-examination that butter, oleo. 
margarine, dressed poultry and cottonseed cooking cil had 
been eliminated from Mr. O’Hara’s proposed rules, alihough 
in the present Southern Classification rules, and he jp. 
sisted that glue, as one of the packing house by-products, 
should be continued in the mixture, his proposal, as he 
expressed it, being the limit of what would be conceded. 

Mr. Fyfe wanted him to eliminate glue and limit the 
mixture to the edible products and Mr. O’Hara said he 
had.gone the limit. Mr. Fyfe asked why not then include 
the hides, hoofs and horns, which were, of course, packing 
house by products. , 

Mr. Hickerson, cf Morris & Co., said he felt that some 
mixing rule should be adopted which would take care of 
all the packers and he would have substantially the present 
Southern Classification rule put in. 

Mr. Manker said his company had built a plant at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and another at Moultrie, Ga., and he was 
sure others would be established if liberal rules for mix- 
tures were established. 

It was developed-at this point that the various packing 
concerns were not in agreement as to what should be 
included in the packing house mixtures and as Mr. Hargis 
of Wilson & Co., who wished to speak on the subject, was 
not ready to proceed, adjcurnment- was taken for the day. 

Adjournment was taken the evening of Saturday, No- 
vember 2, until Monday without the schedule for the week 
having been completed. It was arranged that the remain- 
ing evidence on soap and other uneompleted packing 
house items should go over to Washington, where the 
justification of the carriers on these items and on lard 
compounds will also be heard. Examiner Disque an- 
nounced that if the evidence on state classifications, 
scheduled for November 18, was completed before the day 
was over, soap would be taken up that day and completed 
on the nineteenth, and that it would be taken up on the 
nineteenth, if not possible to take it up on the eighteenth. 
He said the other packing house items would be taken 
up on the nineteenth if soap was finished before that day 
was over or, if not, on the twentieth, anyhow. 


Time for Briefs Extended 


Examiner Disque also announced that the time for filing 
briefs in the case had been extended from December 1 to 
December 15. 

Mr. O’Hara was the first witness on‘the stand Saturday 
and was subjected to a long friendly examination by Mr. 
Collyer with a view, the latter explained, to arriving at 
a proper principle of classification. His effort was to 
develop from the witness the peculiarities of the packing 
business that made it necessary for its products to move 
under specific mixtures rather than under a general mix 
ing rule. One of the points made was that meat deterior- 
ates when kept in stock, even under refrigeration, whereas 
hardware, for instance, does not, and that a hardware 
dealer may ship in a car articles not needed for imme 
diate consumption in order to take advantage of a mx 
ture rule, whereas the ability of a packer to do that is 
exceedingly limited. A stock of meat, Mr. O’Hara said, 
cannot be held indefinitely in a branch packing house. 

It was to the benefit of the public, he said, to continue 
the branch house method of doing business for the reason 
that, by means of these branch houses, the public in the 
smaller communities is enabled to get what it wants ID 
stead of what the butcher happens to have on hand. If 
the proposed rules were put into effect, he said, the bus 
ness would have to develop along other lines than the 
branch house method—the peddler car method, for If 
stance—which would be a disadvantage to the consuming 
public. In order to ship to advantage to their )pranch 
houses, he pointed out, the packers must have their owl 
specific mixtures based on the needs of the trade. 

Mr. Manker, for Armour & Co., also testified that the 
proposed rules would make it unprofitable for his concer 
to operate branch houses to any great extent. 
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R. R. Hargis, of the transportation department of Wilson 
& Co., offered testimony as to the relationship of rates 
petween fresh meats and packing house products, packed. 
He said his concern would present at Washington a prac- 
tical man who would offer testimony to cover branch 
house operations, this evidence to go to the matter of 
mixture rules. 

Mr. Killen, of William J. Moxley & Co., was on the 
stand again with some additional information, drawn out 
of him by Mr. Burchmore, as to oleomargarine. 

Mr. O’Hara was interrogated by Ross Rynder as to soap 
items, objecting to the proposed classification. He said 
carriers and shippers had agreed on a sixth class rating 
on soap released to the value of twenty cents a pound 
and Mr. Chambers had even, by means of a rate authority, 


instructed the Southern Classification Committee to put ’ 


in such a rating, but that now the Southern committee 
proposed something else. Mr. Steadwell explained that 
that rate authority was meant only as a “tideover,” pend- 
ing the adoption of the consolidated classification, but 
Mr. O’Hara continued, apparently, to regard the situation 
as an evidence of bad faith. 

Mr. Burchmore said he objected to having cheap soap 
overtaxed by the plan proposed. “If you want to fix it up 
so as to get more revenue out of the high-priced toilet 
soap,’ said he, “we might concede something.” It was 
brought out in the evidence as a surprise to most of those 
present, probably, except the soap dealers themselves and 
the classification men, who know considerable about every- 
thing, that toilet soap retails for as high as seventy-five 
cents a bar. Mr. Burchmore said his clients wanted the 
dog to wag his tail instead of being wagged by. it and 
the rating should be made proper for the bulk of the 
movement instead of on the high-grade product. At pres- 
ent, he said, the manufacturers were ready to accept 
the released value plan, which Mr. Collyer characterized 
as “absolutely worthless.” Mr. Fyfe suggested that the 
soap men ought to get together on a line of demarcation 
between high-grade and low-grade stuff. 

F. W. Erickson, of the transportation department of 
Armour & Co., objected to the advances proposed on 
liquid soap. 

Mr. Steadwell took advantage of a lull to answer, for 
the Southern Classification Committee, a question pro- 
pounded by Examiner Disque at the Atlanta hearing. The 
question was this:, é 

“Assume for the purposes of this question that a major- 
ity of the commissioners should think that this wholesale 
radical increase in the south should not be put into effect 
at this time; if suchya general denial were made, what 
exceptions do you think should. be made?” 

Mr. Steadwell’s answer was as follows: 

“The principle of classification making is definitely es- 
tablished and clearly defined. When the ratings are tested 
and the grouping is found to be incorrect, revision should 
be made. Any different action would be unnatural and 
unfair. 
decide each case on its merits, but should the recom- 
mendation be as outlined in your question, then, and in 
that event, all reductions, other than those referred to 
below, should be eliminated, and the following exceptions 
should be made: 

First—Advances proposed on specific articles due to 
hecessary revised descriptions and packing requirements. 

“Second—Advances proposed on articles related to those 
commodities on which necessary revised descriptions and 
packing requirements are made in the consolidated clas- 
sification, including mixtures affected by rule 10. 

“Third—Advances and reductions proposed in the South- 
ern Classification Committee’s dockets for the 91st, 92d 
and 93d meetings which had been discussed in pub- 
lic hearings, but not yet published in the classification, 
to the extent that such items are not changed in produc- 
a uniform descriptions thereof in the consolidated clas- 
Sification. 

“Fourth—Advances and reductions on articles affected 
by relationship to those described in paragraph 3. 

“Fifth—Changes not specifically protested and which 
are not affected or controlled by any of the foregoing 
conditions or circumstances.” 


Stoves and Hollowware 


_ At the opening of the hearing November 4, on the sub- 
ject of stoves and hollowware, Examiner Disque announced 
that there had been too much argument in the course of 
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the hearings and that he hoped witnesses would confine 
themselves to the presentation of facts that would be of 
help to the Commission in deciding what its recommenda- 
tions should be. 

Mr. Boswell, of Quincy, Ill., had charge of the case for 
the National Association of Stove Manufacturers. In his 
opening statement he referred to the changes that were 
now proposed with respect to things that had been agreed 
on by the Uniform Classification Committee. Examiner 
Disque interposed with the suggestion that the Commis- 
sion knew nothing about any such agreement by the Uni- 
form Committee and that if the stove men thought the 
conclusions or recommendations of that committee should 
be put into the Consolidated Classification it was up to 
them to show that that was the reasonable thing to do. 

This brought on a colloquy as to where the burden of 
proof rested. Examiner Disque repeated that he had 
ruled that the burden was not on the carriers, but, he ex- 
plained, he did not mean that the burden was necessarily 
on the shippers. The proceeding, he explained, was merely 
one in pursuit of information by the Commission that it 
might be able to give proper advice to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. It was getting information from both car- 
riers and shippers. 

Mr. Boswell, in his statement, said: 

“In the consideration of the pending proposition we are 
at once confronted with a situation which invites special 
attention, in that the subject matter to be discussed as 
applied to proposed descriptions, method of packing, car- 
load minimum weights and rules applying to stoves, ranges, 
ete., have been heretofore considered before the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Classification by committees of the stove 
manufacturers and after continued conferences, concluded 
to the satisfaction of both of these committees. 

“For your information, we desire to state these confer- 
ences with the Committee on Uniform Classification were 
held under dates of March 5 and 6, 1914; July 28, 1914; 
April 2, 1915, and April 27, 1915; resulting in its final re- 
port under date of June 8, 1915, its P. F. I. 3520. It is our 
understanding this report was submitted to the various 
classification committees. Therefore, with the exception 
of the changes or advances in the ratings contained in the 
proposed. consolidated classification, we have previously 
closed the subject. 

“We are now called upon to face a change in this situa- 
tion. The conclusive action of the Committee on Uniform 
Classification, which was presumed to- govern, if not de- 
termine, the making of a uniform classification, has been 
amended and new issues are now presented, which differ 
from the report of that committee. ~ 

“We deem it proper, therefore, to enter our protest 
against the departure from the report and considerations 
of the subject, in so far as it pertains to the conclusions 
of the Committee on Uniform Classification in the matter 
of descriptions of stoves, ranges and parts, also carload 
minimum weights and rules applying thereto, and say that 
We insist on its final report prevailing. We entered on 
the hearings before that committee in good faith and ac- 
cepted its decision in the same spirit, and nothing has 
transpired since that time which, in our opinion, justifies 
the proposed changes now being offered by the carriers 
for your consideration, other than the advance in ratings. 

“Unless we can obtain the protection we seek, as a re- 
sult of our endeavors and long continued conferences be- 
fore the Committee on Uniform Classification, our previous 
efforts are lost, or nullified, and we shall be clearly placed 
at a disadvantage due to the absence of required consid- 
eration, or guidance by the committee which framed the 
proposed Consolidated Classification No. 1 in respect of 
the report and conclusions of the Committee on Uniform 
Classification. . 

“We wish to avoid the loss of any rights we possess as 
a result of the consideration of the entire subject before 
the Committee on Uniform Classification. It is obvious 
if we enter into the consideration of this subject before 
you at this time without requesting the reservation of such 
rights, we might forego them, and it would be concluded 
we do not deem them either of present force or pertinent 
to the subjects to be discussed. Our attitude is quite the 
contrary, for we insist on the acceptance of the report 
of the Committee on Uniform Classification herein referred 
to, and that it shall form the basis for the new classifica- 
tion, in so far as it applies.” 

Based on the foregoing statement, it was announced as 
the purpose of the stove men to present to the Commis- 
sion the required facts, supported by figures and other 
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data, to sustain the objections of manufacturers to ad- 
vances as they appear in the Consolidated Classification 
and in the matter of crating, which is also an advance in 
the cost of transportation to manufacturers, it was argued. 

It was stated that in their negotiations and conferences 
with the Committee on Uniform Classification, the stove 
manufacturers were most insistent in protecting their in- 
terests involved in the following items, as applied to car- 
load and less than carload shipments. The movement of 
L. C. L. shipments of coal or wood stoves, cast or plate 
or sheet with cast bases or tops, wherein the word “loose” 
is to be applied, this item involving the subject of crating 
and an advance in the ratings; the crating of stoves, L. C. 
L. The shipment of gas stoves, both L. C. L. and C. L. 
and an advance in the L. C. L. and C. L. rates by change 
of minimum weight and rating; the minimum carload 
weight to be applied to stoves in straight or mixed car- 
loads, and mixed carloads of stoves or ranges and stove 
furniture and parts thereof; the application of the B rule 
to stoves in either straight or mixed carloads, as noted. 

“As we view it,” said Mr. Boswell, “the alterations con- 
tained in the proposed consolidated classification, relating 
to descriptions, method of packing, carload minimum 
weights and rules applying, or the proposed advances in 
ratings, are not due to the exigencies of war, nor directly 
helpful or necessary to winning the war, but designed to 
establish a new basis of classification which shall prevail 
for all time. Therefore, we must look at the issues from 
a general and not a patriotic standpoint. If it were the 
latter, then, during the term of war and for its successful 
conclusion, we would be willing to go to the limit in con- 
ceding all things helpful or needful. It would rather ap- 
pear more in the nature of a revision or advance under 
the guise or protection of unusual conditions, for the bene- 
fit of the carriers, which materially affect the manufactur- 
ers, seller and buyer not only at this time, but for future 
years. 

“Such advances in tariffs or rates usually require some 
justification before the Commission, and it is well estab- 
lished that ‘the burden of proof to show that the increased 
rate or proposed increased rate is just and reasonable shall 
be upon the common carrier.’ 

“As a result of a state of war, stove manufacturers are 
faced with conditions of most unusual aspect and effect. 
They are restricted by the departments at Washington 
in the purchase and use of materials that ordinarily enter 
into the construction of the articles they make. This-in- 
volves lumber, and if they are restricted by governmental 
orders in the supply or use of it on the one hand and then 
compelled to make use of more of it in crating, by the car- 
riers, they stand in a position of being penalized severely 
by both branches of the government. We desire to avoid 
this, therefore, contend the proposition to enforce crating 
of stoves where not required is neither justifiable or help- 
ful, in the matter of shipping stoves, ranges, ete., and 
should not be permitted. 

“In the matter of carload shipments, stove manufactur- 
ers are now held in restraint by the government in the 
production of the various styles of stoves, ranges, etc., alSo 
in the number that can be manufactured in a season, and, 
beyond this, must make only the lighter patterns. 

“It must be evident that there is and will be less op- 
portunity of their making up the required carload weight, 
under these governmental restrictions and requirements in 
the conservation of materials, hence they would be doubly 
penalized were the carload minimum weights to be ad- 
vanced to 24,000 pounds, entailing a direct loss in weight, 
or an additional cost for carriage on four thousand pounds 
that could not be loaded into a 36 foot car. 

“In the matter of crating all stoves or ranges, we have 
always insisted on manufacturers’ discretion being exer- 
cised. We deny that crating is necessary in all cases, or 
will overcome the liability of breakage, but will rather 
tend to increase it. The carriers have not shown that the 
burden of fault rests on shippers, nor can they shift it 
from themselves, based on their own exhibits as to causes 
for loss or damage to this freight. We deny that all 
responsibility is attachable to the shipper and insist that 
the carrier is now amply compensated for its risk as ap- 
plied to shippers, in the rates of freight charged under 
ratings which have prevailed for many years, and upon 
which our trade relations were established and have been 
maintained. 

“The proposed advances due to crating or increase of 
L. C. L. rates is wholky unjustifiable.” 

Although Mr. Boswell made much of war conditions as 
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affecting the stove industry, the carriers discounted them, 
Mr. Collyer said these conditions affected all industries 
and there was nothing peculiar about the stove business 
entitling it to special consideration. Referring to certain 
questions asked of one of the witnesses concerning the 
lighter weight of stoves manufactured now because of the 
restrictions of the War Industries Board, Examiner Disque 
said he wasn’t interested in such figures, because this con. 
solidated classification was proposed for an indefinite time 
and could not be cut to fit war conditions that are tem. 
porary. 

The claksification men said that the recommendations 
of the Uniform Committee had no binding force and were, 
at most, only recommendations to the territorial classifica. 
tion committees. 

M. H. Owen, traffic manager of the National Assocla- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers, was Mr. Boswell’s principal 
witness. He was on the stand most of the day. For all 
that, he did not reach the subjects of carload ratings and’ 
crating, which were therefore carried over to Washington 
with other’ uncompleted subjects. The stove interests will 
be heard then, November 25. Mr. Fyfe, however, of- 
fered his justification for the ratings, and Mr. Allison, for. 
merly of the Official Classification Committee, was put on 
by Mr. Collyer to speak for that body. 

Mr. Owen discussed the proposed minimum for coal and 
wood burning stoves, which is 24,000 pounds, rule 34, in- 
stead of the present 20,000 pounds, rule 34. He said the 
present smaller minimum was necessary in order to take 
care of the smaller buyer in sparsely settled territory. 

Among other requests, he asked that a provision be 
made so that a certain amount of hollowware might be 
included in a car of stoves at the 20,000 pound minimum. 
He went into L. C. L. ratings at length. 

Other witnesses for the association were W. H. Cloud 
of Louisville, who spoke also for the Southern association, 
and M. T. Curran, of the American Stove Company, St. 
Louis. The latter proposed that ovens and cabinets be 
permitted to mix with gas, gasoline or oil stoves at 16,000 
pounds, 4th class, and the carriers agreed to the proposal. 

K. D. Ely, of the Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, discussed electric bake ovens, C. L. He wanted 
to be permitted to ship the large bakers’ ovens loose at 
the same rating as in packages. The carriers said they 
would try to get together with him in this matter out- 
side of the record in this case. Mr. Ely also objected to 
the proposal to increase to 24,000 pounds the minimum 
on electric stoves and ranges in carload lots. Mr. Fyfe 
said he admitted that the record did not seem to justify 
the proposed increase nor even the present 20,000 pound 
minimum. The carriers finally con#ented to the retention 
of the present minimum and the protest was withdrawn. 

O. R. Livinghouse, of the Globe Stove & Range Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., offered objection to the proposed L. C. L. 
ratings. 

A. A. Phillips, of the Majestic Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, and A. M. Field, of the Wrought Iron Range 
Company, St. Louis, represented the malleable iron stove 
end of the industry. They offered objections to the pro- 
posed third class rating on their stoves, loose. 


- Canned Goods 


Canned goods items occupied most of November 5, the 
first of the days in the Chicago “clean-up” hearings de 
voted to miscellaneous subjects. Maryin Van Persyn, of 
Sprague, Warner & Co., and the Chicago Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Exchange, was in the limelight a considerable portion 
of the time. He first took up a number of canned goods 
items, L. C. L., that formerly moved in Official Classifi- 
cation, fourth class, that now move under rule 26, and 
on which it is proposed to raise the rating to third class. 
Among them were clam juice, fishballs, fruft other than 
dried, soups, and vegetables, canned or preserved. 

Mr. DePass, traffic manager of the Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Company and representing also the milk division 
of the National Canners’ Association and several cal- 
neries, protested all proposed L. C. L. ratings on canned 
goods and canned milk. He wanted the same classifica- 
tion for canned milk as for canned goods. Every L. C. L. 
rating on canned milk is now -taken care of, he said, in 
exceptions to the Official Classification, and if the ex 
ception were canceled it would be an immense task to 
take care of this situation by commodity tariffs, «s is 
proposed where the cancellation of exceptions leaves sit- 
uations that must be taken care of. The proposed con- 
solidated classification, he said, would make the rating 
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third class in the south, third in Official and fourth in 
western. He advocated making it fourth class in all ter- 
ritories if real uniformity was desired. The proposal, he 
said, meant another advance in freight charges of fully 
twenty-five per cent on canned goods and a further de- 
parture from uniformity instead of a nearer approach to it. 

Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the Lansing, 
Mich., Chamber of Commerce, representing wholesale and 
retail grocers, also protested proposed L. C. L. ratings in 
Official territory. 

Mr. Van Persyn then discussed canned goods in glass. 
He protested the reductions proposed because, he said, 
they were not sufficient to bring about uniformity. Ex- 
aminer Disque at first ruled him out on the ground that 
he could not show that he was discriminated against by 
the reductions and that he would be better off than at 
present with regard to these items. The carriers, how- 
ever, said they did not object, and Mr. Van Persyn was 
finally allowed to go ahead. His case was that the car- 
riers propose to increase canned goods in tin and reduce 
the same commodities in glass, thereby lessening the 
spread between two competitive lines. He thought the 
ratings ought to be the same. 

Mr. Collyer spent some time on the stand in justification 
of the proposals made by his committee. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Van Persyn discussed 
groceries in Southern territory, asking fov first class rat- 
ing instead of double first class. He also discussed pack- 
ing rules. 

Mr. Berry, of Reid, Murdoch & Co., considered the same 
line of commodities in kits, objecting to the proposed 
increase on articles so packed as against the same articles 
in barrels. All air-tight packages, like kits or barrels, he 
said, should take the same rating. The railroad really had 
an advantage in the use of the kit, he argued, as against 
the barrel or keg. 

W. T. Hayes, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., also discussed 
grocery iterhs. 

R. L. Ruble, of the Western Wheel Scraper Company, 
protested several items on which increases were proposed 
on road-making machinery. 


Agricultural Implements—Cereals 


Cereals and agricultural implements occupied the atten- 
tion of the examiner at the hearing November 6, the 
former subject being taken up first. Cereal manufac- 
turers interested in the items protested had formed a 
committee, with L. Richards, traffic manager .of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago and Battle Creek, as chair- 
man, and he presented the case, using the traffic men of 
some of the other concerns as witnesses to offer exhibits 
on yarious phases of the matter. His-witnesses were: 
W. W. Hamill, traffic manager, the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls; E. E. Genn, traffic manager, United 
Cereal Mills Company, Buffalo and Quincy; E. E. Nettles, 
trafic manager, Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek; 
and E. E. Wallace, traffic manager, Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flakes Company, Battle Creek. Other members of the 
committee were W. J. Downes, traffic manager, H. O. 
Company, Buffalo, and A. R. McCormick, traffic manager, 
Jersey Cereal Food Company, Irwin, Pa. 

The protest of this committee was directed to item 27, 
page 166, of the proposed consolidated classification. It 


asked that the present classification ratings on the com- - 


modities covered by this item remain as at present, the 
Teasons of the manufacturers being that they have had 
an advance of 45 per cent in the freight rate, and that 
therefore no further advance should be made through 
change in classification; the large increase in the cost 
of material, grain, labor and mill supplies of all kinds, 
including coal, and the additional burden of war and in- 
come tax, government regulation, the indifferent trans- 
portation service as regards equipment; that, while the 
grains from which the product is manufactured, with the 
exception of wheat (the price of wheat being fixed by the 
government), fluctuate in price and are at this time very 
high, the products involved in the protest are sold to the 
consuming public at a fixed price over practically the 
Whole country, and are in direct competition with all 
cereal breakfast foods; that the exhibits offered show 
that should the classification proposed become: effective 
the increase in rates will mean an advance in freight 
of from 15 per cent to 150 per cent, which, in addition 
to the 45 per cent increase in the freight rate, would 
be an unreasonable advance on any commodity, and can- 
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not be justified; that the number of years the present 
classification has been in effect on these commodities 
would indicate its reasonableness, and under it the indus- 
tries have been built up at various locations. They also 
opposed any rule that would change the present right to 
ship mixed carloads of cereal products. 

At one point in the discussion it was remarked by Ex- 
aminer Disque that the regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration which had so seriously affected this industry 
were a temporary condition. Mr. Richards replied that 
they were likely to be more or less permanent if this 
country continued to be expected to feed the world after 
the coming of peace. 

When Mr. Nettles was on the stand he took exceptions 
to remarks made by Mr. Fyfe the day before -which car- 
ried the inference, Mr. Nettles said, that formerly ratings 
were made at someone’s request, but now, under the Rail- 
road Administration, they were made because something 
new had happened. The element of competition in busi- 
ness, he said, must not be lost sight of. He said the 
carriers were proposing in this consolidated classification 
another increase of thirty per cent in freight charges 
paid by this industry, but there were two sides to the 
matter of increased costs, and the business man was just 
as'much entitled as the carrier to consideration on this 
score, the cost of transportation being one of the items 
in his increased expense. 

Mr. Disque again explained, for the benefit of Mr. Rich- 
ards and his associates, that the proposed consolidated 
classification, if it becomes effective, will cancel the state 
classifications and the exceptions to present classifica- 
tions; that there will be a hearing in Washington *Novem- 
ber 18 on the subject of cancellation of state classifica- 
tions; and that it is the plan of the Director-General to 
have the traffic committees consider commodity tariffs to 
provide for situations that must be taken care of by rea- 
son of the cancellation of the exceptions. 

“The Director-General will be a very popular man, won’t 
he?” remarked Mr. Richards. * 

Mr. Richards also protested, under item 29, the proposed 
L. C. L. rating of second class on puffed cereal in South- 
ern territory. He accepted the carload ratings and the 
minimums as proposed in all territories, after some dis- 
cussion. At first he had protested them. This also was 
true as to the L. C. L. rating in the west. 


The carriers put in their justification at the afternoon 
session. Mr. Richards tried to bring out from Mr. Collyer 
that the plants in this industry were built after an under- 
standing with the railroads that the rates would be main- 
tained. Mr. Collyer said he knew nothing about any such 
arrangement, but Mr. Richards said.it must at least be 
assumed that there was one, else the plants would not 
have been built where they were. Mr. Richards also in- 
sisted that the proposed rates would mean confiscation, 
or at least a very serious blow to the business. Mr. Fyfe 
said that if that was the fact it ought to be placed in 
the possession of the Commission. Mr. Disque said the 
Commission was not in possession of any such fact, the 
protestants not having attempted to prove it, so there 
need be no worry on that score. 


Mr. Miller, of the Emerson-Brantingham Company, was 
the first witness when agricultural implements were taken 
up. He merely put in some figures that, when he testified 
last August, he had been asked by Mr. Fyfe to furnish. 
They were in connection with the protest against proposed 
rule 34, with 24,000 pounds minimum. Mr. Miller said 
the 24,000 minimum would be satisfactory without the 
rule. 

The case in general for the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association was presented by Mr. Bradford, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the International Harvester 
Company, Mr. Snow appearing as counsel. 


Mr. Bradford protested the proposed changes in ratings 
as not having been ordered by the Director-General and 
as not being justified either because of the need for more 
revenue or for the sake of uniformity. All of the changes 
that would produce increases in charges were protested, 
but Mr. Bradford made an exhibit of some of the most 
important ones for specific treatment. 

The question of where the burden of proof lies was 
raised again, this time by Mr. Snow, who asked if in this 
case the Director-General did not occupy much the same 
position as would the receiver for a railroad. Examiner 
Disque said he did not know as to that, but he repeated 
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what he had said before as to the nature of the proceeding 
under section eight of the federal control act and the 
burden not being on the carrier, or necessarily on the 
shipper either. ‘ 


A Rush to the Finish 


In an effort to hear everybody who desired to be heard’ 
in Chicago before the end of the week, Examiner Disque 
began the session Thursday, November 7, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, after having continued the session the 
day before until 6 p. m. 

Mr. Bradford went on with the discussion of his long 
exhibit, entering into explanations with regard to a dozen 
or fifteen of the list of fifty or sixty on the exhibit, which 
was supposed to contain the more important of the items 
protested. The carriers cross-examined and put in their 
justification, item by item. Consideration of agricultural 
implements was finished at 10 o’clock. 

Herman Mueller, of the Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
Lansing, Mich., appeared for the Lansing Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; the Sidney Steel Scraper Company, Sidney, 
O.; and the Jackson Manufacturing Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa. They protested the following proposals in Official 
Classification-territory: Item 22, page 391, wheelbarrows, 
carload, from fifth to fourth class, 20,000 pounds minimum; 
item 18, page 391, carload rating on handcarts, N. O. I. 
B. N., from fifth to fourth class, 20,000 pounds minimum; 
item 27, page 396, platform or warehouse motor trucks, 
carload rating, rule 26, 20,000 pounds minimum, to rule 
25, 15,000 pounds minimum, and L. C. L., 1% times first 
class to double first class. 

He put on as witnesses T. H. Wallace, secretary of the 

Lansing Company, and M. A. Pefferle, of the Sidney Steel 
Scraper Company. 
_ After considerable discussion while Mr. Wallace was 
on the stand, the carriers consented to go to a minimum 
of 24,000 pounds, fifth class, on item 22, wheelbarrows, and 
on item 18, page 391, handcarts, it was agreed that the 
scheme should be fifth class in Official, no change in 
Southern, and class A in Western, with a 24,000-pound 
minimum. Mr. Hayes, of the Sears, Roebuck Company, 
also concurred in this arrangement. Mr. Collyer then put 
in his justification of the proposal on motor trucks. 

Mr. Mueller also put in the following protest against 
the proposed rule 10, with the consent of the carriers, 
Mr. Fyfe reserving the privilege of replying to it: 

“On behalf of the shippers and manufacturers in the 
following cities in Michigan, viz., Saginaw, Bay City, Mid- 
land, Lansing, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Muskegon, Jackson and Flint, 
whose interests would be adversely affected by a change 
in or elimination of rule 10 of Official Classification No. 
44, as at present in effect, I am authorized to protest 
against any change in or modification of rule 10 for the 
following reasons: 

“First, this rule has been in effect and operative for 
many years, during which time many large industries in 
the cities above named have been built up and developed 
under its provisions. 

“Second, that the business of these industries is largely 
within the territory governed by the Official Classification 
and, while we favor the extension of the present rule 10 
of the Official Classification into territory governed by 
the Western and Southern classifications, we are primarily 
interested in having it retained in its present form, with- 
out change or modification, in Official Classification ter- 
ritory. 

“Third, the proposed change, which means the applica- 
tion of the highest rate and tlie highest minimum weight 
on any article loaded in the car, will have the effect of 
making it prohibitive for the manufacturer or jobber of 
different kinds of manufactured articles subject to different 
ratings and minimum weights to continue shipping such 
commodities in mixed carloads. 

“Fourth, it is submitted that the change in rule 10 as 
proposed rests upon an erroneous theory of rate-making. 
The carriers are primarily interested in revenue per car 
and under the present rule they receive all of the revenue 
that can consistently be expected or exacted. When, as 
in the proposed rule, they seek to penalize the shipper for 
conserving car space by loading low rated high minimum 
commodities with the lighter low minimum commodities 
it is an unwarranted attempt to exact added revenue to 
which they are not reasonably entitled. It will tend to 
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prohibit and discourage mixed car loading, which this 
Commission has repeatedly held is in the interests of aj 
concerned.” 

The closing hour of the morning hearing was made diff. 
cult for both witnesses and listeners by the uproar of the 
peace celebration in the streets, but the examiner kept 
steadily at it until one o’clock, adjourning one hour fo; 
luncheon. The noise was just as bad in the afternoon, py 
the examiner refused to let sentiment influence him, his 
purpose being to hear everybody possible by Saturday 
evening. 

W. S. Crowl, traffic manager of the Michigan Alkali 
Company and the Wyandotte Terminal Railroad, Wyap. 
dotte, Mich., talked about packages used for caustic soda, 
The rule protested would necessitate the use of materia] 
thicker than is now used. 

Edward Leveille, traffic director of the Chicago Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association, protested items 16, 17, 19, 23 
and 24, page 279, pianos and organs. 

G. R. Browder of Chicago, traffic commissioner of the 
Corrugated Fibre Association, protested item 39, page 211, 
hats or caps other than millinery, N. O. I. B. N.; items 
13 to 17, page 94, bottle wrappers or covers, made of paper, 
pulpboard, or strawboard; and item 10, page 80, the wrap 
ping of organ and piano benches. 

Under the chaperonage of Walter McCornack, attorney, 
Frank D. Wilder, traffic manager of the Chicago Railway 
Equipment Company, and representing several other con 
cerns also, discussed item 25, page 330, protesting the 
increase proposed in Official Classification from fourth 
class to rule 26, brake beams, iron or steel, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L. He did not object to the proposed in- 
crease in the south and no change is proposed in the west, 
He said the change proposed in Official was a departure 
from uniformity instead of an approach to it. 

He said his concern sold brake beams to the government 
at a fixed price and to the railroads at a contract price, 
based on present freight rates, and now it was proposed 
by the Railroad Administration to increase those rates. 

Mr. McEwen appeared for the Hunt, Helm & Ferris 
Company and the Nelson Manufacturing Company on tank 
heaters, items 24 and 25, page 212. The carriers agreed 
to strike out the sheet iron item and leave the heaters 
on the old basis. 

Mr. Hillyer cross-examined Mr. Collyer with respect to 
a statement made by Mr. Collyer in response to questions 
asked by packers when Mr. Hillyer was not present. Mr. 
Collyer had stated that he did not think there should 
necessarily be a relation between the rates on live and 
dressed poultry. Mr. Hillyer endeavored to show that Mr: 
Collyer and the packers were the only ones who thouglt 
so. He put on Alex Getz, a live poultry dealer of Chicago, 
to show the competition between live and dressed poultry. 

Mr. Hillyer also took strong exception to remarks that 
it had been reported to him that Mr. Collyer made, of 
the record, with respect to Abe Cassell, one of Mr. Hill 
yer’s witnesses at the New York hearing. Mr. Collyer 
had said that no one who heard Mr. Cassell testify be 
lieved him. Mr. Hillyer said that neither the Director 
























































right to send a representative to a hearing in support 
of a government proposal who would thus attack the char 
acter of a citizen. Mr. Collyer said that no such remarks 
were to be found in the record and that if they were be 
should be glad to ask that they be expunged. Mr. Hillyer 
replied that though the remarks were not in the record 
the examiner had heard them and might be influenced by 
them. Examiner Disque remarked that he had retained 
no impression whatever from them. 










W. F. T. COM. DOCKET. 


The following subjects have been docketed by the West 
ern Freight Traffic Committee, with the announcement that 
interests desiring to submit their views can do so il 
writing, or, if conference is desired, date will be arranged 
therefor: : 









1814, October 31—Adoption of rules and regulations to gover 
in connection with concentration of shipments of butter, eg8 
poultry, ete., for application in states of Missouri, Okiahom 
Kansas and Nebraska, state and. interstate. 

681, October 30: Live Stock, L. C. L.—Proposed cal 
cellation of all commodity rates, L. C. L., throughout West 
ern territory and substitution in lieu thereof Weste 
Classification and class rates. 
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November 9, 1918 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Board of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation has submitted its first annual report for the year 
ending October 31 to the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. The report is signed by Thomas N. McCarter, 
Lusius S. Storrs, P. H. Gadsden, Britton L Budd, Arthur 
Ww. Brady, as members of the committee, and E. C. Faber, 
W. V. Hill and E. B. Burritt, as manager, assistant man- 
ager and secretary of the organization, which has an office 
in Washington. j 

As might be expected, the report places the financial 
aspect of the electric railways to the forefront as the-most 
jmportant with which the Board has had to deal. ‘When 
the war broke out it was found that the electric railways 
had maturing obligations falling due in 1918 amounting 
to $225,000,000, the renewal of which would be impossible 
without governmental assistance. That block of maturing 
obligations, the report says, presented not only a question 
of importance to the utilities, but stood as a menace to 
the stability of the financial structure of the entire coun- 
try, because the securities were held by insurance and 
trust companies and banks. Its solution was deemed essen- 
tial to the government’s successful prosecution of the war. 
The War Committee, after much investigation, analysis 
and careful study, submitted a report to the effect that if 
the credit of the public utilities was to be preserved four 
things would have to be done, as follows: 

1. Rates must be increased sufficiently to absorb the in- 
creased costs of producing the service. 

2. The utilities must be relieved during the period of 
the war of all non-essential and unproductive requirements, 
such as paving, undergrounding of wires, duplication and 
unnecessary extension of service. 

8. Some way must be found to enable the utilities to 
take care of obligations maturing while the war lasts. 

4, Assistance must be provided to enable the cqmpanies 
to finance the unavoidable extensions of service made nec- 
essary by the nation’s war program. : 

At the time the report was made the four propositions 
were being handled not in a wholly satisfactory way, but 
being handled just the same. The biggest proposition is 
that presented by the fact that the War Labor Board is 
forcing increases of wages on the companies faster than 
they are able to persuade the local and state utility au- 
thorities to increase the rates. Another troublesome phase 
of the questions with which the committee is dealing is 
that presented by war revenue legislation. Mr. Gadsden 
appeared before the Senate finance committee in the mid- 
dle of September to argue against the praposal contained 
in the revenue bill to tax undistributed net revenue at 
the rate of 18 per cent. The purpose of the provision 
imposing the tax of 18 per cent was to force the distribu- 
tion of the net revenue of corporations during the period 
of the war so that the government might obtain the benefit 
of taxes thereon. It was argued that if the government 
did not take steps to force the distribution of profits during 
the war they would be held over until the end of the 
conflict and‘ then distributed without any part of them be- 
ing handed over for the payment of war expenses. The 
public utilities pointed out that such a statute would be 
extremely burdensome upon them, because street railways 
have been forced to keep on hand unusually large amounts 
of money for necessary additions and extensions required 
by law, and the payment of increased wages. It was neces- 
sary to increase the amount of current funds so held be- 
cause the banks are not authorized by the treasury to 
finance such operation, even if the controllers of the banks 
were disposed to put money into enterprises the outcome 
of which is so uncertain. 

Throughout the report the fact is made clear that the 
public utilities industry of the country is in a precarious 
Position and that unless both national and local officials 
take « broad view of the matter hundreds of public utility 
corporations will be forced into the hands of receivers. 


Question of Public Ownership 


The Electric Railway Association, through its executive 
comrittee, is considering what steps, if any, it should 
take ‘o bring about public ownership of the electric rail- 
ways. This action in referring the subject to the execu- 
tive -ommittee was taken at a conference of the associa- 
tion held in New York, November 1. Some New York 
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newspapers erroneously reported the action then taken to 
have been the adoption of a resolution favoring such own- 
ership. The association officials have been constrained by 
the error in that declaration to set forth the fact that 
J..D. Mortimer, president of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company, presented a resolution reciting the 
present condition of the industry and its inability to con- 
tinue service unless substantial relief was afforded to it. 
The resolution recommended to the member companies of 
the association that they afford every facility to states and 
municipalities for the acquisition of transportation facili- 
ties. The resolution did not approve or disapprove the 
policy of government ownership. It merely recommended 
to the members that they help cities and states that are 
inclined to believe the solution of the problem lies in pub- 
lic ownership. The Mortimer resolution, together with its 
supporting argument, is as follows: 

“The whole structure of the franchise relationship be- 
tween electric railways and the various communities has 
broken down under the strain of the war. The rapid in- 
crease in the cost of all material, the extraordinary de- 
mands of labor made necessary by the rise in the cost of 
living, the alarming decrease in the purchasing power of 
the nickel, have brought the electric railways of this coun- 
try face to face with bankruptcy. 

“Practically every other industry except public utilities, 
whose rates are regulated by law, has been able readily 
to adjust its methods of.doing business to meet the war 
demands, and the radical increases in the cost of operations 
and manufacture have been promptly reflected in the sell- 
ing price, and so passed on to the consumer. In all other 
departments of our commercial and industrial life where 
the economic laws of supply and demand have been un- 
hampered and allowed free play, the inevitable increase in 
the cost of production has been taken care of in the per- 
fectly normal way of increased cost to the consumer. 

“It is only in those industries where the public has at- 
tempted to fix a just and fair price for service rendered 
and where the artificial standard has been substituted for 
the natural one, that we find this complete. breakdown un- 
der war conditions. 

“Industry generally was never so prosperous, notwith- 
standing the increase in the cost of labor and material. 
The public utilities, and especially the electric railways, 
present practically the only exception to this rule of pros- 
perity. They, on the contrary, are steadily being destroyed 
by the war. 


“A tabulation of 388 electric railways, representing over 
63 per cent of the electric mileage of the United States, 
shows a falling off in income of 82 per cent for the first six 
months of 1918 as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. Many of the companies are facing an actual 
operating deficit in spite of the increase in gross receipts. 
The scale of wages established by the National War Labor 
Board in cases already decided, when applied to the indus- 
try generally, will add over $100,000,000 to its already 
greatly increased operating expenses. 

“As a consequence of the rapidly mounting costs of op- 
eration and the steadily declining net income, the financial 
standing of the electric railways has been seriously af- 
fected, and it is no longer possible to attract new capital 
for the efficient operation of the properties in the interest 
of the public. 


“These facts lead inevitably to the conclusion that the 
present relationship between the companies and the public, 
as evidenced by existing franchises with fixed rates of 
fare, is economically unsound; that the present system of 
regulating fares by franchises or commissions is admittedly 
not sufficiently responsive to violent and radical charges in 
operating conditions. Under the present system, before 
the company can justify an increase of its fare it must 
first show that for a longer or shorter period it has suffered 
loss under the existing fare, which loss cannot be com- 
pensated for by the new rate. In any other business the 
prudent manager is able to provide against increases in 
cost by promptly advancing his selling price. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the American Electric 
Railway Association: 

“First. That it is the deliberate judgment of this associa- 
tion that, in the light of the experience of the industry dur- 


‘ing the war, the entire subject of the relationship between 


electric railway companies and the public should have, now 
and during the reconstruction period following the war, 
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the most earnest consideration of the representatives of 
both the public and the companies. 

“Second. That among other things, a radical revision of 
electric railway local franchises should be made, if the in- 
dustry is to continue to render efficient service to the 
public. ' 

“Third. That a committee be appointed by the president 
of the association, whose duty it shall be to make a study of 
reconstruction problems, particularly those relating to local 
franchises, and report their recommendations at an early 
date.” 


EVASION OF LUMBER EMBARGO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Department authorizes the following: 

“The action of the Board of Appraisers of the War De- 
partment in awarding just compensation for lumber passed 
through the railroad embargo by fraudulent devices and 
subsequently commandeered, has resulted in stopping prac- 
tices that interfered considerably with the war program. 

“In the early part of 1918 the requirements on the part 
of the government for lumber to be used at various proj- 
ects in the state of New Jersey and the adjoining states 
produced a marked shortage in the local supply. The gov- 
ernment was attempting to control shipments through a 
railroad embargo and the issue of governmental authority 
for approved car movements. «© 

“Largely as a result of curtailed shipments and increased 
governmental needs, the market prices for local supplies 
advanced very rapidly.It became apparent to a group of 
operators, centering chiefly in and around Newark, N. J., 
that if lumber in carlots could be brought into the northern 
zone—that is,.north of Norfolk—it could be offered to the 
government purchasing officer as lumber in transit north 
of Norfolk, and, if accepted, the subsequent movement 
would be at governmental direction and the consignees 
could claim the enhanced prices prevailing in the northern 
zone. 

“It soon became apparent from the reports of the rail- 
road companies, as well as through the tenders to the gov- 
ernment of cars alleged to be in transit north of Norfolk, 
that fraudulent devices were being used to obtain the 
movement of such cars from points in the south. A num- 
ber of commandeer orders were issued for the purpose 
of seizing these cars, and under these orders a very con- 
siderable number of cars was taken and diverted to the 
various governmental projects in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

“It was the practice of the operators to wire orders to 
the mills in the south to consign lumber directly to an 
army officer, real or fictitious, thereby creating the ap- 
pearance of a government car movement. As soon as 
these cars were reported to the operator as being north 
of Norfolk, he would then tender these cars to a purchasing 
officer, who usually accepted them as bona fide shipments, 
whereby the operators, before their practices were discov- 
ered, received a very considerable profit. 


“Subsequent to the issue of the commandeer orders, all 
such ecarlots were taken by the government wherever they 
could be located. The real owners promptly filed claims 
for the contents of these cars at the prices obtaining in 
and around Newark, N. J. At the time the commandeer 
orders were issued attention of the Department of Justice 
was called to the situation, and an investigation was made 
by that department, which resulted in the indictment re- 
cently of a considerable number of such operators. 


“Meanwhile the claims of some of them were pending 
before the War Department Board of Appraisers. The 
board has recently announced its conclusion that com- 
pensation would be awarded to such claimants, upon proof 
of ownership at the government mill base rate, applicable 
at the point of origin and at the time of shipment. 

“The result of this ruling is to deprive the claimant of 
the profit which it was expected would result from the use 
of fraudulent means of forwarding these shipments. The 
material itself will not be confiscated, but will be paid for 
at the rate which the government would have been obliged 
to pay had it been the original purchaser at the mill. As 
a matter of course, if it appears in any instance that the 
price paid by the fraudulent operator was in fact less than 
the government mill base rate, compensation will be 
awarded upon-the lesser amount actually paid.” 
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SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
The Trafic World Washington LB vreau, 


The Railroad Administration is finding trouble in carry- 
ing out that part of its plan calling for the participation 
of shippers’ representatives in the work of the ‘traffic 
committees. The vacancy on the southern committee that 
has existed since the resignation of Mr. Spivey continues, 
The place was offered to Charles Kimmich of Charleston, 
who declined. The tender of the place did not reacl: him 
for a considerable time after it was made because he 
was ill and his mail did not reach him. 


There is such a demand on the time of a shippers’ 
representative on a committee that it is out of the ques- 
tion, almost, to have a single organization of shippers con- 
tinue paying the salary of the man selected for that duty, 
Even when the organization employing the eligible man 
is willing to release him .for part of the time, it is hard 
to persuade the other organizations in-the particular ter- 
ritory to contribute anything toward the expense that falls 
on the organization that is furnishing the man by reason 
of the help that must be employed to carry on that part 
of the work which the representative is unable to perform 
for the organization by which he is employed. 


MAIL PAY HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Hearings on the question of compensation to the rail- 
roads for carrying the United States mail were begun on 
November 5 before Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown 
in the big hearing room of the Commission. The case 
was created by the legislation which the railroads pro- 
cured, giving the Commission the authority to say what 
would be just and reasonable rates for the service they 
performed for the government. 


The morning session of the first day was wholly con- 
sumed by Jos. Stewart, formerly Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, but now attorney and expert in charge 
of the matter for the government, in reading into the 
record nineteen exhibits showing what the government 
claims to be improvements resulting from the substitutions 
on Nov. 1, 1917, of the subjects for the weight basis of 
calculating railroad mail pay. One of the exhibits showed 
the saving of 72,896,495 car miles by reason of the sub- 
stitution. Most of the saving of car miles was caused 
by the elimination of railway postoffices and the substi- 
tution therefor of storage safes in which mail was carried 
for distribution, not while the train was in transit, but 
at. the various terminals. 


At the afternoon session Samuel N. Gaines, superintend- 
ent of railway mail service in district No. 11, which is 
composed of Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma, was put on 
the stand to explain the workings of the new system of 
paying for mails. 

On cross-examination by Fred H. Wood, for the trunk 
lines, and S. S. Ashbough for New England lines, Mr. 
Gaines admitted that mails which formerly were “worked” 
in railway cars is now being sorted in the terminals. 

“But all the essential mail is distributed on the trains, 
contended Mr. Gaines. All the letters and daily news- 
papers are distributed on the cars while the mail matter 
is en route.” 

Mr. Wood persuaded Mr. James to admit that when 
the space on a car in a passenger train is reduced en 
route, the railroad company cannot obtain the benefit of 


. the space turned over to it unless and except it removes 


the mail and baggage from that car into another in which 
there is a different division of space allotted to each dif- 
ferent kind of traffic. The point Mr. Wood was making 
was that the government requires railroads to carry equiD- 
ment for what amounts to a peddler car service without 
paying for that car throughout the journey. Instead, it 
pays for the use of that car only for the time its mail 
is therein, no matter how far the railroad company has 
to carry that bit of equipment. 

Further hearings on railway mail pay, suspended No- 
vember 5 because some of the exhibits were not ready, 
will be resumed January 9, by ‘which time both sides are 
expected to be ready to proceed. 
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November 9, 1918 


Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


a * 
Time Within Which to File Claim for Lost Shipment. 
lllinois.—Question: Please refer to page 59 of your 

March 16 issue, relative to “Time Within to File Claim.” 

Ihave noted what you have stated relative to the Cum- 

mins amendment, requiring that claims for total loss must 

be made in writing within four months after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed. I have heard this matter 
discussed many times, but have never yet seen or heard 
anything on what constituted a “reasonable time for de- 
livery.” Who is allowed to determine what this time is? 

I will thank you to advise me along these lines. 

Answer: The provision of the uniform bill of lading is 
that claims must be made in writing within six months, 
in case of failure to make delivery, after a reasonable 
time for ‘delivery has elapsed. Ordinarily what is such 
a reasonable time cannot be defined by any general rule, 
but must be dependent upon the circumstances of each 
particular case. Thus the mode of conveyance, the dis- 
tance, the nature of the goods, the season of the year, 
the character of the weather, and the ordinary facilities 
of transportation are matters properly to be considered. 
A carrier is not an insurer of the time when a particular 
shipment is to be delivered. There are many causes for 
which a carrier would not be responsible for a delay in 
delivery, and allowances must be made for such causes 
in delivery whether the shipment arrives within a rea- 
sonable time or not. This is not a question of law, but 
one of fact, and therefore to be determined by the jury 
upon the circumstances of each particular case. In the 
absence of any knowledge by the shipper or consignee of 
the circumstances under which a given shipment was 
delayed or lost in transit, a safe rule to follow is to give 
the carrier written notice of the loss within six months 
of the time when the shipment should have arrived as 
calculated by the time that was usually required by the 
carrier in making other and similar shipments from and 
to the same points. 


Consignor Liable for Freight Through Bankruptcy of 
Consignee. 


Ohio.—Question: “A” sells car of lumber originating in 
Kentucky to “B” at Marion, Ind., at a price f. o. b. destina- 
tion. “B” being on the credit of the delivering trans- 
portation line, agent permitted delivery of car without 
collection of $132.28 freight. Two weeks later “B” is 
thrown into hands of receiver, with result of both shipper 
and delivering carrier being creditors of “B,”’ the former 
to the extent of full invoice and the latter to the extent 
of freight charges. “B” later is adjudged bankrupt, the 
shipper and transportation company each being allowed 
50 per cent of their claims in full ‘settlement. One year 
later the delivering carrier, through its attorney, threatens 
suit against shipper for 50 per cent balance due of freight 
charges, claiming shipper equally liable with consignee 
who actually accepted delivery. Kindly advise if in your 
opinion this collection can be legally enforced. 

Answer: At law, and prior to the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s General Order No. 25, dated May 20, 1918, 
a carrier may enter into a credit arrangement with a 
consignee regarding the matter of paying freight charges. 
Even by ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
American Coal & Coke Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co., 
36 I. CG. C., 197, a carrier may deal on credit with certain 
patrons and refuse to do so with others, without being 
chargeable with a discrimirfation that is unlawful under 
the act. But, nevertheless, a carrier’s claim for his freight 
is not barred by delay in making demand after delivery 
within the period of limitation, or by endeavoring to col- 
lect the freight charges from the consignee instead of 
from ie consignor or by the bankruptcy of the consignee. 
Under the act to regulate commerce, the duty is imposed 
upon ‘he carrier to collect its lawful published freight 


charges, and it is not optional with the carrier to choose 
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its debtor, as between the consignor and the consignee 
by relieving one and holding the other. -It is beyond the 
power of the carrier, by any agreement, express or implied, 
to fix upon the consignee the exclusive liability for pay- 
ing the charges, or by its course of conduct, to accept 
the consignee as the real consignor, and divest the latter 
of his liability as the party with whom the contract of 
carriage was made. The legal effect of the bill of lading 
is‘'a promise on the ‘part of the consignor to pay the 
freight charges if the consignee fails or refuses to do so. 
So that, in the shipment in question, the carrier may 
legally enforce its claim for freight charges against the 
consignor by reason of the bankruptcy of the consignee, 
and the carrier’s inability to collect the full amount 
through bankruptcy proceedings against the latter. 

We have fully treated this subject in numerous answers 
to questions published in this department, and particularly 
call your attention to our answer to “Massachusetts,” pub- 
lished on pages 545 and 546 of the March 9, 1918, issue 
of The Traffic World. Also see our answers to “Missouri” 
and “Indiana” on page 498 of the Sept. 7, 1918, issue and 
to “Nebraska,” on page 597 of the Sept. 21, 1918, issue. 


Misrouting Under General Order No. 1. 


New Jersey.—Question: Seven carloads of bituminous 
coal were shipped from mines on “A” railroad to point 
of destination “X” on “B” railroad. -Due to congestion 
over route of movement involved, between point of ship- 
ment and delivery point “xX,” the traffic officials of “A” 
railroad directed the scale clerk of “A” railroad to route 
shipment by other connecting lines to the same point of 
destination “X.” This movement would have involved 
using railroad “C” as an intermediate carrier which was 
not a party to the published rates applying on the ship- 
ment of seven cars. 


The traffic officials of “A” railroad ordered the cars 
moved to the same destination “X” by using the inter- 
mediate carrier “C’ under Director-General’s Order No. 
1, Dec. 29, 1917, paragraph 4, which provides for the ap- 
plication of the shipper’s rate over unpublished routes. 

The scale clerk of road “A” neglected to carry out traf: 
fic officials’ instructions and shipped the seven cars via 
a published route and under a published rate of 60 cents 
higher, which route was made up of railroad “A” and 


’ railroad “C’” which carried the cars to a different des-- 


tination, different in name only, said destination being on 
railroad “C.” When cars arrived they were placed on 
the receiving tracks with other shipments from other 
points of shipment and unloaded by the consignee before 
it was discovered that the cars had been misrouted.. What 
remedy has the consignee under rulings of the Commis- 
sion? Can he insist that the originating carrier apply 
the rate published to the original destination point “xX” 
as provided by Director-General’s Order No. 1? 

Answer: This shipment is subject to the general rule 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission applicable to all 
misrouted shipments, that is, where the shipper specifies 
the routing and the carrier disregards the same, and 
moves the shipment via a route by which a higher rate 
is charged that the shipper has thereby been damaged 
and is entitled to reparation. The shipper is entitled to 
have the shipment move over the cheapest route consistent 
with his instructions. National Wholesale Lumber D. 
Assn. vs, Sou. Ry., 48 I. C. C., 679. If, however, the ship- 
per did not route the shipment via carrier “C,” and car- 
rier “C” had no published rate applying over the route 
specified by the shipper, then the rate applicable via 
carrier “C” under direction of the railroad officials would 
not apply, because the purpose of paragraph 4 of General 
Order No. 1 is not to give the shipper the benefit of any 
lower rate than that applicable via his routing instructions, 
but simply to enable the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration to adopt some other routing than that specified 
by the shipper to secure speed and efficiency of transporta- 
tion service as a paramount need of the nation. See also 
McCaul-Dinsmore Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R., 48 I. C. C., 508. 


Time to Collect Undercharges. 


illinois.—Question: Please advise, through your valu- 
able columns of The Traffic World, the time allowed by 
law relative to collection of additional freight charges on 
interstate traffic, where carriers are requesting payment 
of several large amounts which we refuse to pay, account 
of their age, as had they been brought to our attention 
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at an earlier date, we would have had some recourse for 
collection. 

Answer: An action for freight charges or undercharges 
on an interstate shipment may be brought in either a 
state or a federal court. As Congress has failed to legis- 
late on the point as to the time when such an action 
must be brought, the limitation period provided by the 
statute of a state where the action is brought would gov- 
ern in actions in the state court. If an action is brought 
in the federal court, that court will ordinarily follow the 
state statute of limitations and give it the same force 
and construction which are given by the local courts. 

When the consignee accepts a delivery under the uni- 
form bill of lading, the law implies a promise on his part 
to pay the charges. These charges being duly published 
in the carriers’ tariffs, the law imposes upon the con- 
signee the duty of knowing what they are. As was said 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Rule 314, Con- 
ference Rulings Bulletin 6: “The law requires the carrier 
to collect and the party legally responsible to pay the 
lawfully established rates without deviation therefrom. 
It follows that it is the duty of carriers to exhaust their 
legal remedies in order to collect undercharges from the 
party or parties legally responsible therefor.” 


SOUTHERN CAR RECORD BUREAU 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


To assist shippers in keeping in touch with freight, 
Regional Director Winchell, with the approval of the Ad- 
ministration, has formed a plan for the Southern Region 
which it is hoped will meet the situation. A central or- 
ganization in Atlanta has been established, which will 
maintain records of interline carloads passing Southern 
Region border line gateways, as well as certain interior 
junction points. If, for example, a carload of freight from 
New York for Memphis is overdue at destination, the Mem- 
phis merchant can call up the freight service bureau at 
Memphis for information as to the car’s whereabouts, and 
communication with the central office of record at At- 
lanta ordinarily will develop the facts without delay. 

Director-General McAdoo expects the bureau to show 
solicitude as to the transportation necessities of shippers. 


DISMISSES WESTERN UNION SUIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Supreme Court, November 3, dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction the case of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany against the L. & N. In that case the Western Union 
tried to prevent the railroad from ordering the removal of 
its poles and wires from its right-of-way in Georgia. The 
dismissal leaves the case as decided in the Circuit Court, 
which was against the Western Union. 


R. R. FIGURES ON LIBERTY LOAN | 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The final reports received by Director General McAdoo 
from the various regions, submitting complete returns for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, show that railroad officials and 
employes in the United States subscribed a total of $184,- 
868,300, as compared with a total of $106,655,450 subscribed 
by them to the Third Liberty Loan—or an increase of 
$78,212,850 in the Fourth Loan. 

These subscriptions are entirely separate from those 
made by the railroad corporations. Details follow: 


Per cent Amt. 
— Pe nom , eni- Sas. per sub- 
egion. subscribers. ployes. scriptions. scriber. 
Administration headquart- ” 
ers (Washington) ....... 1,014 100. $ 502,000 $495.10 
 cchdimnegeedonianed 532,173 96. 54,697,200 102.00 
NN OOS 170,333 99.1 21,487,650 126.00 
Central western .......0.% 307,546 96.69 36,082,850 120.58 
PE cccehneeepunsiee 48,954 87.23 4,380,550 89.48 
ES RE ere 184,035 78. 16,253,200 88.00 - 
DEE = sinevecenadoncas 291,985 94.86 23,611,100 80.86 
Northwestern .......ssseee 248,165 97.92 27,853,750 112.24 


CASE DISMISSED. 


The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 3606 
A. S. Lee & Sons Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. , 
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Help for Traffic Man 





This department is conducted by a traffic man of 1 experie: 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions diitina ro 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the richt 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to ans ae 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in. 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as prompt! 
as possible. tees 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The T: . 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. e Traffic Service Bureau, 


No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 





: * 
Car Demurrage Rules. 


Q.—After calling attention to the car demurrage rules 
as contained in P. R. R. tariff I. C. C. 101, section B 
relating to bunching, and also to section C of rule 9, be. 
ing the average agreement rule, question is propounded 
whether a consignee who enters into the average agree. 
ment automatically cancels his right to file claims under 
the bunching rule. The circumstance leading to this 
question is that a delivering railroad was so congested 
that it could not make any definite promises of delivery 
of any one of the cars on the road and would finally de- 
liver an accumulation of 15 or 20 ears. 

A.—Rule 8 of the P. R. R., car demurrage rules as con- 
tained in I. C. C. 101, is a rule placed in that tariff by 
direction of the Director-General of Railroads following 
the issuance of General Order No. 7 under date of Jan. 
29, 1918, and the average agreement rule, which is rule 
No. 9, is also a rule promulgated and enforced by the 
Director-General of Railroads, having been published in 
the same General Order No. 7. Consequently, these rules 
are the rules issued by the controlling power which has 
in charge the operation of the railroad systems of the 
country. Sectiom C of rule 9 provides that when a con- 
signee enters into the average agreement he shall not be 
entitled to refund of demurrage charges which might 
accrue under section B of rule 8.. Moreover, when a con- 
signee enters into the average agreement that average 
agreement incorporates as part of its terms rule 9, and 
hence the contract which the consignee signs with the 
railroad company prohibits him from making any refund 
claims under section B of rule 8. The circumstances set 
out in the query do not appear to warrant any departure 
from this rule and contract, since the circumstances set 
out are those which are covered in rule 8. 


Application of Carload Minimum Rule. 


Q.—A shipmént of a certain article weighing 10,500 
pounds was tendered to the railroad agent at the point 
of origin with a bill of lading showing the full billing ref- 
erence; car number, initial, full description of the article 
and the actual net weight. The shipment was loaded on 
a 40-foot car, without any request therefor having been 
made by the shipper. The railroad company charged the 
consignee on the basis of the carload weight, 26,880 
pounds, at the fifth class rate, which was the carload rate 
applicable to the article shipped. The contention of the 
shipper is that the shipment should be charged under 
rule 11 of Official Classification, and that the carload mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds at the carload rate should be the 
basis of computing the charge, the 24,000 pounds being 
the minimum carload prescribed for the article shipped. 

A.—Rule 11 of Official Classification provides that the 
charge for a consignment of freight on one car will not 
be greater when computed at the actual weight and L. C. L. 
rate than upon basis of the carload rate and minimum 
Cc. L. rate. But the shipment here under consideration 
is specifically classified as subject to rule 27 with a mini- 
mum weight of 24,000 pounds. Section A of rule 27 pro 
vides that, excepting as provided in sections B and © 
(which refer to furnishing longer or shorter cars than are 
ordered by the shipper), if such articles are loaded in oF 
on cars exceeding 36 feet 6 inches in length, the minimum 
carload weights to be charged shall be as provided in 
section F. Section F provides in the table that the mini 
mum weight on a 40 foot 6 inch car for the ordinary 
24,000 pounds minimum shall be not less than 26,880 
pounds. Section D of rule 27 also provides that, except 
when furnished by a carrier in place of a shorter car 
ordered, if a car over 36 feet 6 inches in length is used 
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py a shipper for loading articles “subject to rule 27,” 
without a previeus order having been placed by the ship- 
per with the carrier for a car of such size, the minimum 
weight shall be that fixed for the car used. In this case 
the car used was a 40-foot car and, following the require- 
ments of section A and section F of rule 27 and also the 
requirements of section D, the minimum charge for the 
shipment should have been based legally upon the mini- 
mum weight of 26,880 pounds at the fifth class carload rate. 
This is the only charge which would have been legal 
under the tariffs as published. In this case the shipper 
should have protested against placing his shipment, which 
weighed but 10,500 pounds, in so long a car unless the 
article shipped was of such length that it could not be 
loaded in a car less than 40 feet long, and the shipper 
should have demanded a shorter car, one as to which the 
required minimum weight would have been at the outside 
the minimum weight prescribed for the article shipped. 

However, it is believed that this rule as applied to this 
case is an unreasonable rule and resulted in the charging 
of an unreasonable rate. Rule 11 would have applied had 
not the classification specifically made this article subject 
to rule 27, but, having been made subject to rule 27, the 
shipper should have seen to it that the car which was 
used was a car under 36 feet long. 

The Advances in Rates in G. O. 28 as Applied to Combina- 
tion Rates. 

Q.—Will you kindly give us your opinion, through the 
columns of your valued paper, as to the proper manner to 
apply General Order No. 28 on joint or combination rates; 
that is, whether the 25 per cent advance should be added 
to each factor of a joint or combination rate or to the 
total rate; also whether there is an arbitrary added to the 
rate? 

A—tThe proper manner in which to compute the in- 


| creased rate is to add the percentage increase to the total 


rates. Adding the 25 per cent increase to each factor of a 
total rate will produce exactly the samte result as if added 
to the through rate, with the exception of the calculation 
on fractions of cents and the disposition of fractions. 
Whenever an arbitrary is added it should also be added 
to the through charge and not to each factor. This is in 
accordance with a ruling made by the office of the Director- 
General of Railroads in a case which was presented in- 
volving that question, this ruling, however, not having been 
generally published. The ruling was not published, doubt- 
less because it is so apparent that the increases provided 
for in General Order 28 apply to the total charge for 
transportation and not to the various factors making up 
a combination rate. If any carrier attempts to apply the 
increased rates with percentage or arbitrary to each sep- 
arate factor of a through charge the matter should be 
called to the attention of the Railroad Administration, 
when it will be remedied at once. 


BUILDING OF ENGINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries Board, in state- 


ment given out through George Creel’s committee, Novem- © 


ber 1, calls attention to the fact that in the last week the 
American Locomotive Works had turned out 144 engines 
without spending a dollar for increasing their plants. That 
is double the average weekly production during the year 
of highest attainment—3,776 locomotives, or 72.6 per week. 
This result was accomplished by redistribution orders, so 
that a given plant specialized on what it could produce in 
the larges numbers instead of, as proposed, spending twen- 
ty-five millions by the government to enlarge plants. While 
the “trust-busters” were working, locomotive builders who 
had so redistributed orders among themselves would have 


_ been indicted under the anti-trust laws for combining their 


operations. 

This government has pursuaded England and France to 
adopt the Pershing type of locomotive for their military 
railroads, thus enabling American engine shops to turn 
out immense numbers. The government this year is spend- 
Ing about two hundred millions on locomotives for this 
couniry and France. 


Hale Holden, regional director, has instructed that, begin- 
ning not later than Jan. 1, 1919, all payrolls which are 
how being rendered on a monthly basis should be made 
up semi-monthly. 
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Personal Notes | 


Charles A. Lutz, formerly chief of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Division of Carriers’ Accounts, later 
with the American Express Company and the Remington 


~ Arms Company, has been appointed treasurer of the Rail- 


road Administration, vice L. G. Scott, comptroller of the 
Wabash, who was acting treasurer for a while and who 
resigned. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been named colonel of engineers and ordered to report as 
assistant to the Minister of Transport of French Railways. 

Arthur E. Haid, formerly assistant general attorney, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, announces that he has re- 
signed that position to enter the general practice of the 
law at St. Louis, Mo., where he will be associated with 
Messrs. Holland, Rutledge and Lashly. 

The Sugar Land Railway Company announces the ap- 
pointment of E. T. Mulquin, manager, and S. C. Griffin, 
traffic manager and freight claim agent. 

W. B. Hinchman is appointed assistant traffic manager 
of the Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad Company, Death 
Valley Railroad Company and Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad 
Company, with office at Goldfield, Nevada. 

F. B. Mcllvaine is appointed auditor freight overcharge 
claims of the Michigan Central Railroad and Chicago, Kala- 
mazoo & Saginaw Railroad, with offices at Detroit. 

C. E. Fellows is appointed assistant auditor of freight 
accounts of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

B. F. Seggerson is appointed traffic manager of the New 
Mexico Central Railway Company, vice C. A. Richardson, 
assigned to other duties. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad an- 
nounces that T. M. Wilson is appointed assistant division 
freight agent, Western & Atlantic Division, Atlanta, Ga. 

Earl F. Feeney is appointed division freight agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, with headquarters 
at Alexandria, La., vice M. L. Hartley, who died. 

E. A. Rouse is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad and the Texarkana & Ft. 
Smith Railroad, with headquarters at Texarkana & Fort 
Smith R. R. passenger station, Beaumont, Texas. 

The Trans-Continental Freight Company announces the 
appointment of H. G. Heineman, in charge of the export 
department of the Cincinnati office. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the American Express Company in its foreign 
department. 

G. F. Hawks, general manager, El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad and El Paso Union Passenger Depot, is appointed 
federal manager, with jurisdiction over the same properties. 

The jurisdiction of E. E. Calvin, federal manager, Union 
Facific Railroad, is extended over the Salina Northern Rail- 
road. 

The resignation of E. L. Brown, general manager of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Rio Grande Southern Rail- 
road, Denver Union :Terminal Railroad, Salt Lake City 
Union Depot & Railroad, and Pueblo Union Depot & Rail- 
road, on account of ill health, having been accepted, James 
Russell has been appointed general manager, with head- 
quarters at Denver. 

The jurisdiction of J. E. Gorman, federal manager,-is ex- 
tended over the Des Moines Union Railroad, Des Moines 
Western Railroad, lowa Transfer Railroad. J. A. Wagner 
is appointed general manager. C. W. Jones is appointed 
terminal manager of the Des Moines switching district, 
with office at Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


. 
The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of 

Boston will hold a smoker and business meeting November 
23. The by-laws have been revised so that past members 
not now in the employ of railroads may still be members. 
The following are now the officers: Willard Massey, presi- 
dent; Thomas Barber, vice-president; Stewart A. Colpitts, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Traffic Club of New England will, November 11, have 
the program that was postponed from October 14. 


The Toledo Transportation Club postponed its monthly 
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meeting one week to November 9 by reason of the influ- 
enza epidemic. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: President, Daniel N. 
Bates, traffic manager, American Steel & Wire Company; 
first vice-president, Benjamin F. Curtis, traffic manager, 
Norton Company; second vice-president, Charles H. Spar- 
rell, traffic manager, Spencer Wire Company; secretary, 
Ernest E. Opitz, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
The president appointed the following to act as chairmen 
of the standing committees: Rates, P. Sweeney, traffic 
manager, Morgan Spring Company; classification, Harold 
L. Gulick, traffic manager, Norton Grinding Company; 
claims, Henry A. Rousseau, traffic manager, Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Company; grievances and complaints, J. P. 
Sloan, traffic manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 
meetings and entertainment, George N. Brown, Allen-Hig- 
gins Wall Paper Company. It was voted to have a lunch- 
eon served at the next meeting and that this meeting shall 
be primarily for the purpose of getting acquainted. Follow- 
ing a general discussion of Rule 10 at the organization 
meeting, it was voted to send the following message to 
H. W. Wheeler, president of the New England Traffic 
League: “At a meeting of the Worcester Traffic Associa- 
tion it was unanimously voted to notify the New England 
Traffic League that we will vigorously protest against elim- 
inating Rule No. 10 from the proposed Consolidated Classi- 
fication.” Fifty-one traffic men and shippers representing 
Worcester industries were present. 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of New 
England reports the selection of the following candidates 
for office, all of whom have accepted service: President, 
Jacob Karcher, Jr., production officer Boston district, Ord- 
nance Office, U. S. A.; vice-presidents, C. E. Mayer, traf- 
fic manager, Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation; 
B. Campbell, chairman Eastern Freight Traffic Committee, 
United States Railroad Administration; Geo. O. Sheldon, 
New England service agent, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, Coastwise Steamship Lines; W. T. LaMoure, 
freight traffic manager, Boston & Maine Railroad; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. A. Anderson, general agent, Judson 
Freight Forwarding Company; directors (two years), Perry 
H. White, traveling representative, Talbot Dyewood & 
Chemical Company; E. L. Wilson, assistant general passen- 
ger agent, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; B. F. Curtis, traffic man- 
ager, Norton Company; F. F. Farrar, commercial agent, 
Boston & Maine Railroad; Jno. D. Hashagen, traffic man- 
ager, American Glue Company; Willard Massey, agent 
Bureau United States Imports War Trade Board; J. H. 
Sibley, auditor supplies and freight, New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The annual meeting will be held 
the evening of Thursday, December 5, at the American 
House. 


TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo November 5 made public a 
summary prepared in his office of traffic conditions for 
the week ending Oct. 26, 1918, as follows: 

Eastern Region: Movement of freight traffic continues 
heavy, with little or no congestion. 

Arrangements completed for handling in solid trains of 
meats, butter, provisions, etc., from Chicago to eastern 
destinations. 

Labor difficulties at lake ports, temporarily interfering 
with operation of steamers, have been settled. 

Arrangements for consolidation of L. C. L. merchandise 
and elimination of circuitous routing are being continually 
pressed. 

Passenger traffic is still affected to a considerable ex- 
tent by the influenza. 

All consolidated ticket offices in the Eastern Region 
which were contemplated are now in operation. 

Scrip books increasing in popularity. 

Allegheny Region: Result of influenza on freight move- 
ment diminishing. 

Perishables moving freely, with satisfactory service, and 
produce movement from New York state shows increase 
of more than 50 per cent over last season. 

Improvement in L. C. L. freight movement and removing 
of embargoes on such traffic. 
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Passenger travel continues to show effect of epidemic. 
Arrangements made for sale of through tickets between 

points on Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and Pennsy].- 

vania Railroad via Philadelphia. ‘ 

Passenger train performance comparatively good and no 
complaints of service in consolidated ticket offices. 

Sunday night passenger steamer service between Nor. 
folk and Baltimore re-established. 

Pocahontas Region: Effect of influenza on freight move. 
ment believed to be on the decline. — 

Progress being made in loading L. C. L. freight to avoid 
transfers. 

Situation at Newport News better. 

Passenger traffic curtailed by prevalence of influenza, 

No changes in train service and fewer complaints re- 
garding ticket 8ffices. 

Additional passenger train service to be inaugurated 
November 3 between Washington and Memphis to provide 
for increasing travel between these sections. 

Southern Region, The effect of the epidemic on train- 
men has resulted in some local congestion of traffic and 
consequently embargoes. 

Car supply easy and refrigerator cars on way to the 
south for the Florida perishables. 

Work on various freight committees somewhat ham- 
pered by sickness, but situation improving. 

Decrease in travel due to influenza still noticeable, and 
several circus companies have disbanded during the epi- 
demic. 

General changes in passenger schedules effective October 
20, some of the schedules being lengthened. 

. + ae, service will be re-established Novem- 

er 3. 

Thirty of the women students in the ticket selling school 
will qualify about November 4th and be available for 
service. 

Northwestern Region: Loading of grain and live stock 
shows an increase, but other business shows slight falling 
off, due to general business conditions. 


Control of grain movement is now complete and work- 
ing satisfactorily, the amount of grain that can be moved 
depending on domestic consumption and export require- 
ments. 


Receipts of grain at principal primary markets in 1918, 
21,500,000 bushels, as against about 11,000,000 bushels for 
same period last year. 


Car situation generally satisfactory, and individual roads 
able to handle freight offerings. 


Ticket office situation satisfactory, and new dining car 
service meeting with public approbation. 


Central Western Region: Influenza has quite seriously 
affected freight service in the intermountain country. 

Grain movement shows increase of about 15 per cent; 
coal loading an increase of about 30 per cent; live stock 
movement also continues heavy. 


Passenger travel shows decrease, due to epidemic, but 
troop movements quite heavy. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad discontinued 
trains between Omaha and Lincoln. 

Southern Pacific Railroad report that Liberty Loan 
Special operated through California, Arizona and Nevada, 
covering 4,781 miles, and visited 145 towns, reaching 380,- 
000 people. 

Reports from consolidated ticket offices satisfactory. 
Chicago office will be opened November 4. 

Southwestern Region: Movements of lumber and grain 
show small decrease. 

Shortage of labor at cotton compresses has resulted in 
some temporary embargoes, but the cotton in the main 
is receiving good handling. 

Oil from midcontinent field increasing satisfactorily, and 
trains averaging higher mileage per hour. 

Attention to L. C. L. freight and sailing day plan con- 
tinues active. 

Freight and passenger schedules well maintained, and 
it is anticipated any decrease in passenger travel will 
disappear as the epidemic wanes. 

War Industries Board: Building program for the past 
week comprises 143 projects, necessitating 15,256 cars to 
move material required therefor. 

Two projects involving Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad de- 
clined to prevent further demands on that line, which is 
occupied in moving more important material, working 
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dosely with lumber sections to avoid cross-hauling lumber 
as far as possible. 

War Department: Slightly increased amount of export 
traffic held at New York, the arrivals exceeding the un- 
loading by about 500 cars. 

Special train service to expedite movement of motor 
trucks, hay, oats and subsistence for urgent need overseas. 

Labor conditions at Philadelphia district continue bad. 


Threatened congestion at Penniman, Va., prevented by 
additional track facilities. 

Pittsburgh situation shows considerable improvement. 

Some shortage of open top equipment at Chicago. 

Twenty-five specials run from Chicago to eastern sea- 
poard during the week. 

Taking the situation throughout the entire country, the 
transportation conditions continue to be satisfactory. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation generally 
satisfactory. 

Improvement in moving L. C. L. traffic noticeable, but 
still susceptible of further improvement. 

Less complaint over shipping lumber from the south. 

Some congestion at Boston and Washington navy yards, 
which is being given attention. 

Fuel Administration: Eastern, Allegheny and Pacific 
regions’ car supply ample, but placement irregular, account 
influenza. 

Lake situation shipments very heavy, with some ac- 
cumulations at ports. 

Southern and western territory situation good. 

Production further reduced account epidemic. 

Shortage of labor causing some delay in unloading cars. 

Reduced production of coke and slower movements, en- 
dangering to some extent supplies for furnaces and 
foundries. 

Fuel Administration; Oil Division: Routing of oil from 
midcontinent and other western fields to points east of 
the Mississippi River arranged. 

Production of crude in the new Texas fields exceeding 
pipe line facilities. ; 

Supply of empties and service satisfaetory. 

Food Administration: Only complaints in regard to 
movement of grain under permit system were one from 
the governor of Nebraska and one from the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 

Efforts being made to relieve Omaha in order to enable 
them to bring in more grain. 
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Movement of fresh meats and packing house products 
satisfactory. 

Some complaint of lack of refrigerator cars for north- 
west potato traffic, but situation is still in hand. 

U. S. Shipping Board: Few accumulations of cars at 
some of the separate shipyards, which are being looked 
after in each case. 

General movement of traffic satisfactory. 

Export: Situation at practically all Atlantic and Gulf 
ports continues easy, although the deliveries to vessels 
show slight decrease under the arrivals. 

Heavy movement of cars and car parts to French gov- 
erment. 

Improvement effected in release of cars account Ameri- 
can Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. * 

Situation at Philadelphia and Baltimore reported as 
subnormal. 

Pacific coast situation promises improvement, and re- 
duction of cars for Seattle made to the extent of 235 cars. 

Allies Traffic Executive: Report car supply and move- 
ment good and arrivals at the ports satisfactory. 

General: Iron furnace situated affected by epidemic. 

No complaint. of transportation conditions as affecting 
operation of the furnaces. 

Box car shortage reported in Wheeling district is hav- 
ing attention. 

Live stock at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, shows de- 
crease in receipts of cattle, but nearly 20 per cent in- 
crease in hogs and 50 per cent increase in sheep over 
same period last year. 

Coastwise steamship lines report increase in traffic from 
southern ports. 

Movement of 4,000 head of Texas cattle reported at 
southern points and Pocahontas Region; also reports 
cattle being received under the reduced rates made to 
move the cattle from the drougth district. 

Onion crop of 1918 reported to exceed that of 1917 by 
2,000,000 bushels. 

Interchangeable scrip books show“increase in popularity. 

The consolidation of the additional passage charge in 
Pullman cars with the Pullman charge is postponed until 
December 1 by reason of trouble with printers. 

Table d’hote dining car service continues to meet with 
approval. 

Assignment of dining car seats on “Congressional Lim- 
ited” at particular hour to be put into effect at an early 
date. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Joint Switching Charges: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) Where the relation of two rail- 
toads is that of co-operation merely, they are entitled to 
have sustained a joint rate and a reasonable charge for 
switching service.—Pontiac O. & N. R. Co. et al. vs. Micht- 
gan R. R. Commission (J. T. Wylie & Co. et al., Interven- 
ers). 166 N. W., Rep. 927. , 

Where entire capital stock of a railroad company was 
Owned by another company and road was operated and con- 
tolled as a part of latter’s system, under same general 
officers, though first road’s independent organization was 
Maintained, it was, for the purpose of ratemaking, part of 
controlling system, so that switching charges between 
them were properly eliminated.—Ibid. 

Special Contracts: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) A special contract, whereby rail- 
toad company gave lumber company free use of cars for 
wlimited time when other shippers were required to pay 
$1 per dny for all time over two days, it unenforceable, un- 
der Pub. Acts 1909, No. 300, as unjustly discriminatory.— 
Grand Rapids & I. Ry. Co. vs. Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., 168 
N. W. Rep. 961. 

Pub. Acts 1909, No. 300, making discrimination by com- 


mon carriers unlawful, did not exempt from its operation 
special contracts existing at the time of its enactment, 
which were not common to all shippers for a like kind 
of traffic.—Ibid. 

Pub. Acts 1909, No. 300, making discrimination by com- 
mon carriers unlawful, by not exempting it from its opera- 
tion special existing contracts, did not impair the obligation 
of such contracts; the parties thereto having contracted, 
knowing that the state, in the exercise of its police power, 
could pass laws regulating common carriers within its 
borders.—Ibid. 

Governmental Control: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) The property of a carrier is 
charged with a public interest and its business is subject to 
governmental control, within the limits of the Constitution. 
—Grand Rapids & I. Ry. Co. vs. Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., 
168 N. W. Rep. 961. 

Demurrage Charges: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) Demurrage charges are recog- 
nized as legitimate charges, and, properly levied and col- 
lected, serve a useful purpose.—Grand Rapids & I. Ry. Co. 
vs. Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., 168 N. W. Rep. 961. 

Pub. Acts 1909, No. 300, making discrimination by com- 
mon carriers unlawful, is as applicable to discrimination 
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through demurrage charges as it is to discrimination 
through a charge for line haul.—lIbid. 
Discrimination: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mich.) Discrimination by common car- 
rier may be as unjust and unfair, when provided for in an 
existing contract, as though indulged in without prearrange- 
ment.—Grand Rapids & I. Ry. Co. vs. Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Inc., 168 N. W. Rep. 961. 

Where lumber company’s contract with railroad, where- 
by it was to have use of cars- without demurrage charge, 
was made unlawful by enactment of Pub. Acts 1909, No. 
300, making. discrimination by common carriers unlawful, 
it could not recoup its damage for breach thereof in rail- 
road’s action for demurrage charges.—Ibid. 


EXPORT LICENSE PROCEDURE 


The War Trade Board, in Bulletin 293, announces the 
revision of the procedure set forth in W. T. B. R. 184, 
dated Aug. 3, 1918, for the issuance of export licenses for 
shipments (A) destined to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, or Belgium (excluding their colonies, possessions and 
protectorates), either directly or by way of any other coun- 
try or colony; or (B) destined to any country or colony 
by- way of the United Kingdom, France, Italy, or Belgium, 
excepting shipments destined to Switzerland by way of 
France or Italy. 

The change in the procedure is in regard to the manner 
of granting licenses for the exportation of commodities 
to France. The French government, owing to the shortage 
of tonnage, has instructed the French High Commission 
in this country to indorse applications for export to France 
only when definite instructions have been received from 
the French government that such indorsement should be 
given. 

In the future, therefore, when filing applications for li- 
censes to export commodities to France, it will not be 
necessary for exporters to state the number of the French 
permission or authority to purchase and, or import, nor 
to present, when filing applications, a copy of the French 
‘ government “attestation.” The French High Commission 
will indorse applications without the presentation of such 
authority, provided that proper instructions have been re- 
ceived from the French government regarding the partic- 
ular shipments in question. As to small non-commercial 
shipments by parcel post, however, such definite instruc- 
tions as to indorsement will not be necessary. 

“The French High Commission will inform exporters as 
to particular shipments with respect to which the proper 
instructions from the French government have been re 
ceived by the Commission and for which applications for 
export licenses have not been filed with the War’ Trade 
Board. Exporters, upon receiving such advice, should file 
applications for export licenses with the War Trade Board, 
stating in paragraph (2) of Form X-115 the reference num- 
ber of the letter from the French High Commission. 


For the convenience of exporters, the following is pub- 
lished as the procedure now to be followed in exporting 
commodities to the United Kingdom, France, Italy, or Bel- 
gium (excluding their colonies, possessions, and protec- 
torates), the procedure being the same as set forth in 
W. T. B. R. 184, except for the change in the procedure 
for France noted above: 


1. Applications for licenses to export any commodity to the 
destinations and in the manner mentioned above in paragraphs 
A and B will be refused if the applicant, on or after August 12, 
1918, and prior to the issuance of the license applied for, shall 
have purchased or otherwise acquired or commenced to manu- 
facture or produce or fit the articles specified in the applica- 
tion for the fulfillment of a specific export order. 

2. Applications for licenses to export any commodity to the 
destinations and in the manner mentioned above in paragraphs 
A and B must include one of each of the following papers prop- 
erly executed: 

(A) An application on Form X, to which should be attached 

(B) Such supplemental information sheets as may be re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the War 
Trade Board to be used in connection with ship- 
ments of certain commodities or shipments to cer- 
tain countries (as Form X1, X2, etc.). 


(C) Supplemental information sheet, Form X115. 

38. In Form X115 the applicant is required to give certain 
information and make certain agreements in conformity with 
the purposes above mentioned. Applicants must also show 
thereon that permission to import or purchase (if required) 
has been duly granted by the government of the allied coun- 
try to or through which the shipment is to be made. 

4. Applications filed with X115 attached should be mailed 
directly to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. They 
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will then be referred by the War Trade Board to the War 
Mission of the allied country to or through which the ship. 
ment is to be made, and to the United States War Industries 
Board or to the United States Food Administration, if neces. 
sary, and these applications will be considered by the. Way 
Trade Board in accordance with its rules and regulations. This 
will relieve applicants for export licenses from the necessity of 
applying to the War Mission, to the War Industries Board oy 
to the Food Administration, as required by former War Trade 
Board Ruling No- 104. 

5. Export licenses issued under this procedure will be valig 
for ninety days. In unusual cases the War Trade Board yil] 
grant licenses for longer periods if from the nature of the 
business a real necessity is shown to exist for the issuance of 
such licenses. 

6. Reapplications for licenses to take the place of expiring 
or expired licenses, issued either under the revised procedure 
above described or under the procedure announced in War Trade 
Board Ruling 104, dated May 13, 1918, should include the papers 
mentioned in paragraph 2 above as necessary for an original 
application, with the exception that Form X115 should be 
= and Form X8 (as revised on August 1, 1918) should be 
added. 

7. It is the policy of the War Trade Board to discourage and 
prevent exporters purchasing, manufacturing or producing ar- 
ticles for the fulfillment of specific export. orders until an 
appropriate export license has been issued. The attention of 


the War Trade Board has been directed to a number of in- 
stances in which manufacturers before obtaining export licenses 
have made articles for specific export orders which were useless 


for domestic consumption but which under the regulations of 
the War Trade Board could not be exported. It is essential for 
the proper conservation of commodities in the United States 
that this practice be stopped, and it is the purpose of the 
War Trade Board to refuse licenses to exporters who violate 
this policy. 


COTTON COMPRESSION RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The War Industries Board authorizes the following: 
At the request of the Administration, the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board, after consultation 
with the representatives of cotton compress companies, 
have agreed upon a price of 15 cents per hundred pounds 
for compressing cotton to load seventy-five bales per 36- 
foot standard car, the price to take effect immediately 
and to remain in force up to and including July 31, 1919, 
and to apply to all points where cotton is thus compressed. 
The present price is 10 cents. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON 


Regional Director Bush, in order No. 82, supplement No. 
2, says: 

“Effective Nov. 1, 1918, the Western Weighing and In- 
spection Bureau is authorized to inspect and check cotton 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, the same as they have been 
doing in the states of Texas and Oklahoma. 

“Their duty is to check cotton into the compresses, 
certifying to the agents the number of bales received 
and examine same for country damage, also checking out- 
bound compressed cotton for country damage on the same 
general lines that govern the Maritifne Association at the 
ports, certifying conditions to the agent before bills of 
lading can be signed, enforcing rule as to minimum load- 
ing, keeping record of number of bales topped; also main- 
taining a force-at ports to check cotton for delivery to 
steamships against the Maritime Association. 

“The Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau inspector 
at each press will keep in close touch, through the rail- 
road agent, with the amount of cotton for daily delivery 
to each press and notify superintendents of the railroads 
as soon as the situation at press threatens to become col: 
gested, so that the superintendent can have time to make 
his own investigation and issue embargo, if necessary. 

“In order that each agent at a compress point may know 
what cotton is en route for each press, superintendents 
will arrange to notify agent daily of the approximate 
number of bales signed for previous day for delivery t0 
such press. 

“The expense in Texas and Oklahoma will continue 10 
be divided between the several roads on basis of the nul 
ber of bales handled and the Western Weighing and ID 
spection Bureau is authorized to assess the new expelsé 
in Louisiana and Arkansas on the same basis.” 





REFRIGERATOR CAR REPAIRING 


In Mechanical Circular No. 7, issued October 31, Frank 
McManamy, assistant director of operations, gave directions 
to be followed in the heavy repairing of railroad-owned Te 
frigerator cars, with a view to having them put in tle best 
shape for handling and conserving foodstuffs. 
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Traffic Lesson No. XLIX 


State Commission Regulation—Forty-ninth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for 
the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 

— and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


The regulation of railroads in the United States is 
unavoidably complicated by the dual jurisdiction of the 
federal government and forty-eight states. Under the 
federal constitution the regulation of foreign and ‘inter- 
state commerce is vested in Congress, but the states ex- 
ercise control over intrastate commerce. While Congress, 
directly by statute and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, regulates the charges, services, regulations and 
practices of carriers in so far as they concern a shipment 
from a point of origin in one state to a destination in 
another state, the states, through numerous statutes and 
the state commissions, regulate the carriers’ charges, 
services, etc., in so far as they apply to intrastate ship- 
ments. From the nature of the railroad business, as de- 
scribed in previous lessons dealing with rates and rate- 
making, a conflict of authority has unavoidably arisen. 

When certain of the eastern states first began to regu- 
late railroads through commissions, the problem of con- 
ficting authority was of little practical importance, be- 
cause Congress had-as yet neither created a federal com- 
mission nor attempted to regulate by statute, and because 
the state commissions were known as “weak” commis- 
sions in that they possessed no mandatory .power over 
rates. Later in the ’70’s, when various western and 
southern states enacted their so-called “granger legisla- 
tion,’ which embodied stringent regulation, the problem 
arose in a manner quite different from that now awaiting 
final decision. The granger commissions proceeded to 
regulate rates both on intrastate and interstate traffiic— 
a practice which was contested in the courts. The Su- 
preme Court in 1877 .upheld the granger commissions 
when it held that “until Congress acts in reference to 
the regulations of this company to interstate commerce, 
it is certainly within the power of Wisconsin to regulate 
its fares, ete., so far as they are of domestic concern.”* 


164 (1879). 
This interpretation of the powers of the states continued 


until 1886, when the Supreme Court, in the_Wabash case, 
held that the states had no power to regulate interstate 
commerce.2 In the following year the Interstate Com- 
557 (1886). 

merce Commission was created. For many years the fed- 
eral and state commissions proceeded on the theory that 
the former could regulate only such rates as apply to 
interstate and foreign shipments coming within the scope 
of the act to regulate commerce, and that the state com- 
missions could establish intrastate rates even though, in 
some instances, such rates. indirectly caused a readjust- 
ment of competitive interstate charges or resulted in 
discrimination between interstate and intrastate traffic. 
The interdependence of interstate and intrastate charges 
and the consequent conflict of authority, became an issue 
which has resulted in numerous commission and court 
decisions. 

In the Minnesota rate cases the Supreme Court, in re- 
Viewing the effect which state regulation had on inter- 
state traffic, upheld the plenary power possessed by Con- 
gress, but decided that Congress had not by statute spe- 
cifically conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to regulate intrastate charges. In view 
of congressional inaction on the subject it held that each 
State remains “free to establish maximum intrastate rates 
for interstate carriers which are reasonable in themselves, 
although the states’ requirements may necessarily disturb 
the existing relation between intrastate and interstate 
tates as to places within zones of competition crossed 
by the state boundary line.”* Meanwhile, however, the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission, March 11, 1912, as the 
result of a proceeding initiated by the railroad commis- 
sion cf Louisiana, decided the first of the so-called Shreve- 


Pei!’ vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., 94 U. S. 
95 U. S. 


*Waiash, St. Louis & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. IIL, 
230 “J. S. Repts., 352, June 9, 1913. 


Repts., 


Repts., | 


port cases.* It prescribed maximum rates from Shreve- 
C. Repts., 31 (Traffic World, March 30, 1912). 

port, La., to specified destinations in Texas and ordered 
the carriers to “abstain from exacting any higher rates 
for the transportation of any article than are 
contemporaneously exacted for the transportation of such 
articles from Dallas or Houston for an equal distance 
toward said Shreveport.” 

The Commission acted under the provisions which em- 
power it to prevent unreasonable discrimination. The 
Supreme Court upheld the Commission in its decision of 
June 8, 1914, in which it reiterated the plenary power of 
Congress over interstate commerce and also held that the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
move discrimination “includes the power to control the 
intrastate rates maintained by a carrier under state au-. 
thority to the extent necessary to remove the resulting 
unjust discrimination arising out of the relation between 
such intrastate rates and interstate rates which are rea- 
sonable in themselves, notwithstanding the proviso in 
section 1 of the act that its provisions shall not apply 
to purely intrastate traffic. 

Following the original decision, the scope of the Shreve- 
port case was broadened in a supplementary case of June 
17,5 1915, so as to include many carriers not parties to 
the original proceeding, also all ‘points in the territory 
defined as “Eastern Texas,” all commodities for which 
the Texas commission prescribed .rates and all articles 
classified in the Western Classification. The tariffs then 
published by the carriers, however, resulted in various 
discriminations for which no justification could be shown, 
and their effective date was postponed by the Commission. 
A second supplementary order was issued on July 7, 1916,° 
in which modified maximum class and commodity rates 
were prescribed between Shreveport and Texas points, 
and the carriers were ordered to remove unjust discrimi- 
nation as between interstate traffic and intrastate traffic 
moving like distances in Texas both as regards their rates 
and their minimum carload weights. Proceedings were 
again reopened on petition in behalf of the state of Texas 
and commercial interests in that state, the order of July 
7, 1916, however, to remain in effect meanwhile.” As a 
result, the. maximum rates formerly prescribed by ‘the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were modified in various 
particulars in its order of March, 1918,' and the portion 
of the order requiring application of the Western Classi- 
fication to traffic within Texas was modified. The inter- 
veners in this decision conceded the authority of the 
Commission to establish reasonable maximum ratés be- 
tween Shreveport and Texas points, but insisted that such 
authority to displace intrastate rates in Texas applied 
only “within the territory that is substantially tributary 
to Shreveport,” and not to all points in Texas. The Com- 
mission, however, held that “it seems elementary that 
under our laws and institutions Shreveport has the right 
to an equality of opportunity with Texas cities to ship 
freight on these interstate highways from and to every 
point within the state of Texas. There are no 
transportation conditions justifying higher rates, distance 
considered, between Shreveport and Texas points than 
between points in Texas. 

Meanwhile the efforts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent undue discrimination between inter- 
state and intrastate traffic was similarly contested in 
other states, and in the decisions rendered various points 
of interest arose. In the so-called Missouri rate cases, the 


Nebraska State Railway Commission contested that the 
. Com. of La. vs. St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. et al., 23 I. C. 
. C. Repts., 472 (Traffic World, ‘Sule 24, eo 
. C. Repts., 83 (Traffic World, ‘August 19, 1916). 
5 Repts., 45, January 26, 1917 (Traffic World, Feb- 


17). 
ec Repts., 312 (Traffic World, March 9, 1918). 
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superior authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may not be exercised unless it is found that the intrastate 
rates are confiscatory, but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held that “the act gives it no authority to deter- 
mine whether state-made rates are confiscatory,” and that 
“the position is wholly indefensible that this Commission 
must inquire into an issue as to which it has no juris- 
diction for the purpose of determining a question as to 
which its jurisdiction is not only complete but exclusive.’ 


In Arkansas the state Supreme Court decided “the issue 
so far as that state was concerned by ruling that when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission states what a reason- 
able rate under like circumstances and conditions would 
be, such rate may be offered within the state by the car- 
riers where an order requiring the removal of undue dis- 
crimination is issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” In its decision of June 11, 1917, concerning the 
South Dakota express rate conflict, the U. S. Supreme Court 
restored the superior power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but held that the express companies in ap- 
plying the Commission’s order had gone further in re- 
vising their intrastate rates than the Commission had spe- 
cifically authorized. The companies were prevented from 
generally applying the rates which had been authorized 
between five named points in South Dakota and Sioux 
City, Ia. The court disclosed a desire to make specific the 
decisions of the Commission and their application by the 
carriers." 


This desire was amplified in the Illinois two-cent fare. 


cases” in which the carriers in applying an original and 
supplemental order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion™ endeavored to increase all passenger fares from the 
intrastate rate of two cents per mile to the 2.4-cent rate 
approved by the Commission for travel between poinis 
in Illinois and adjacent states. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that the supplemental order could not be enforced 
because the language did not show with sufficient definite- 
ness the application intended by the Commission. The 
Commission then established maximum fares between des- 
ignated points and ordered the carriers to remove undue 
prejudice.* 
Types of State Commissions. 
































Subject to the restrictions imposed on state regulation, 
outlined in the preceding section, the states continue to 
regulate in part through commissions and partly by stat- 
ute. The mandatory commissions now in existence do not 
possess uniform powers and the scope of their jurisdiction 
is wider in some instances than others. The largest num- 
ber are of the type known as “public service” or “public 
utilities” commissions, although some of the commissions 
properly classed as such continue to be officially desig- 
nated as railroad commissions. Their scope is wider than 
that of the railroad commissions of the past in that they 
regulate not only railroads, express companies, sleeping 
and private car companies, fast freight lines and other 
concerns connected with rail carriers, but also street rail- 
way, telegraph and telephone lines and public utilities 
such as electric light and gas companies. The kind of 
concerns included are not identical, but all of the follow- 
ing states have created commissions with jurisdiction over 
public utilities as well as carriers: Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


The commissions in the following states do not have 
jurisdiction over all public utilities, and are, therefore, 
referred to as railroad commissions, but their jurisdiction 
has gradually been widened so as to include not only 
railroads, but also express companies and other concerns 
and facilities connected with the railroads: Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 

Five states have so-called “corporation commissions” 


°40 I. C. C. Repts., 201, July 3, 1916. 

Arkansas Supreme Court decision of July 9, 1917. 
1944 U. S. Repts., 617, June 11, 1917 

2245 U. S. Repts., 493, January 14, 1918. 

ag Tc. Cc. Repts., 13 (Traffic World, August 5, 
» © a pts., 503 (Traffic World, November 11, 1916). 
449 I. C. C. Repts. , 713 (Traffic World, May 25, 1918). 
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ment of orders. 
are mandatory, except that in so far as they are subject 
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with powers over corporations other than railroad and 
public utilities as well as over carriers and public service 
corporations’: Arizona, North Carolina, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Virginia. 

There is only one state (Delaware) in which no public 
utilities, railroad or corporation commission has een 
created. 

Powers of State Commissions. 


The powers of the commissions vary widely. The rate as 
powers of some include the power to establish complete 
maximum rate schedules. Others possess rate revisory 
powers like those of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
enabling them to declare individual rates unreasonable Ed 
and to substitute reasonable maximum rates in their stead, y 
Some of the commissions may act on their own initiative, un 
while others act on complaint filed by shippers, shippers’ wh 
organizations, municipalities, or other complainants speci- Th 
fied in the commission laws. Some possess the power of 
suspending proposed rate advances, while others act after roe 
a rate advance has gone into effect. ing 


Their powers regarding matters other than charges also tin 
vary. They variously possess the powers over railroad ter 
accounts, shipping rules and regulations, services, safety anc 
appliances, private sidings, franchises and permission for ind 
the construction of new facilities, investigation of finan- 1 
cial arrangements, statistical reports and the issue of the 
securities. Twenty-four states, for example, have not con- cha 
ferred on their commissions the power to regulate the 
issuance of securities: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. B 


Some of the commissions with jurisdiction over capi- 
talization have only weak powers over the stocks of cer- 
tain concerns and no power in case of their bonds. Some 
have only the power to enforce publicity, and some are 
limited to examining into the truth:of statements con- 
tained in a company’s application for approval. Certain 
commissions may, however, specify the purpose of se- 
curity issues and limit their extent and some are author- } 
ized to, prescribe the character of the securities and the 
terms of issue. Four commissions have complete power Edit 
over security issues: Arizona, California, Illinois and Ver- W 
mont. hort! 


The tendency in commission legislation’ has been to an 
confer on them not only the power to prescribe reasonable faile 
rates and other charges and to prevent undue discrimina- of fr 
tion in charges, but wider administrative powers over Yo 


services, rules, regulations and finances. distr 
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Organization of State Commissions. 


The practice of having a single commissioner with few 

powers has given way to commissions of from three to 
five members. In New York there are two commissions 
of five members each, one supervising the utilities of the 
city of New York, and the other the utilities of the re 
mainder of the state. The more common practice is a 
single commission of three. In many of the states the 
commissions continue to be elective, while in others the We 
members are appointed. The terms of office vary from southe 
two to six years, with a tendency in the direction of long _- 
rather than short terms. The state commissions are sup- West, 
ported by statutory provisions similar to those contained taken. 
in the act to regulate commerce, although such provisions og 
are subject to variations. Thus, the state commission action 
laws usually prohibit extortionate rates, unfair discrimina- ey ey 
tion and rebates, and require the filing of tariffs, leases, i 
contracts and arrangements with the commission, the , 
publication and posting of rates, and the giving of a notice 
of a prescribed number of days before changing a rate. 
The commissions are likewise authorized to call witnesses, 
inspect accounts, books, records and memoranda, examine 
witnesses under oath, and to issue subpcenas when neces 
sary. Hearings are conducted under rules determined in 
part by the provisions of the commission laws and in part 
by administrative rulings of the commissions. 


The commission laws variously provide for the enforce- 
The orders of the state commissions 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and. Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Portland District Freight Traffic. Committee has 
under consideration under its docket No. 190°a subject 
which will be of general interest throughout the country. 
The committee has been requested to amend the tariffs 
of carriers under federal control to provide that the rail- 
road receiving the main line haul shall absorb the switch- 
ing charges of other railroads at point of origin or des- 
tination. This request is made on the theory that the 
terminal expense is provided for in every freight rate 
and the collection of switching charges for delivery to 
industrial sidings is a duplication of charges. 

This subject has at various times been discussed, but 
the carriers have never been willing to absorb switching 
charges on none-competitive business, although it has been 
a general practice to absorb switching charges on com- 
petitive business. The point is made that since there is 
now but one railroad and no competition exists, there is 
no reason why the terminal expense should not be taken 
care of in the main line haul. 

Believing that the matter is of general interest, I am 
calling it to your attention in the hope that some of your 
readers may express their opinions on the-~feasibility of 
such a practice being generally adopted. 

Jay W. McCune, Secretary, 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 29, 1918. 


PUBLICITY FOR RATE CHANGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 
What is the matter with the shippers in the east—those 


north of the Potomac and east of Pittsburgh? It would 
seem that they had all gone to war or ceased to exist, or 
could it be possible that the application of Order No. 28 
failed to make or produce any maladjustment in rates 
of freight in the territory referred to? 

You have been publishing, in your Traffic Bulletin, the 
district committees’ dockets in the west, and also pub- 
lished freight rate- authorities, beginning with authority 
No. 1290, since October 5. A careful check of these shows 
that 80 per cent of them have application to the territory 
comprising south and the west. Is it possible that the 
Director-General is paying for favors in this territory and 
the eastern committees are doing so little work that they 
are ashamed to publish their dockets? 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1918. F. W. Pancoast. 


We have done our utmost to obtain from the eastern and 
southern freight traffic committees action that would result in 
publicity for the dockets of their district committees similar 
to that provided for the district committee dockets in the 
West, but without success. We do not know why no action is 
ta en. We do not, however, think the Director-General or his 
Division of Traffic is playing favorites. The case seems rather 
to be that neither shows any interest in the subject. The 
action of the Western Freight Traffic Committee, permitting 
and even soliciting publicity, was taken on its own responsi- 
bility without suggestion or approval from the Director-Gen- 
eral or his Division of Traffic.—Editor the Traffic World. 


DELAYS IN TRANSIT 


Editor The Traffic World: 
ui your issue of October 19 I note an article headed 
“Prompt Reports on Delays” which refers to the unload- 

ig end «f the proposition. 
It has seemed to me for’a long time that the regional 
directors or someone else who is in charge should take 
D the delays in transit and information regarding such 
ases. I have a number of instances which could be re- 
» where cars are from three to eight days behind 
ime, and in many cases we are unable to get 


information regarding the whereabouts of the cars in 
question. The longer delays seem to occur between the 
northwest territory—Washington and Denver—but some 
of these delays and lack of information cover shipments 
from the east. 

For instance, N. Y. C. No. 145591 from Portland, New 
York, October 19. We were unable to get any informa- 
tion whatever about this car through the Rock Island 
office at Denver, which is supposed to handle the ship- 
ments from the New York Central. The car arrived this 
morning, having been out twelve days, and no information 
at all. ; 

I could cite a number of instances where the delay would 
be from three to eight days, and when these cars do arrive 
they usually find the market in poorer condition for prompt 
unloading than it would have been had they arrived when 
due. 

We, of course, are assessed car service, whereas the 
railroad company’s delay is, in many cases, the cause 
of delays in unloading, and the railroads should be made 
to pay for the time in excess of regular running time, or 
at least some of it, putting them on the same basis re- 
garding car service as shippers and receivers. 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 1, 1918. George H. Knifton. 


THE LA FOLLETTE SEAMAN’S LAW 


Editor The Traffic World: 

There has been a world of opposition written against 
the La Follette seaman’s law. 

There was a reason for its enactment. Since time out 
of mind the sailor has been robbed, beaten, crimped and 
abused in every way. Owners, masters and mates did not 
class with Abou Ben Addem, “who loved his fellow man.” 
On the contrary, there was nothing too harsh or mean 
or cruel to put on the sailor. Now, the sailor has a friend 
at court and, while the law may not be all that is perfect, 
it is, at least, a move in the right direction and amend- 
ments may follow on full and free discussion. 

If we are to have a merchant marine, a whole lot. of 
bunk and junk of the past will have to go into the discard. 
The war has shown us that a lot of things which were 
firmly established in the minds of many as inexorable 
facts have been scrapped. Moreover, the calling of the 
sea must be made attractive to the youth of our land. 
Going to sea is neither a Sunday school picnic nor a 
pink tea—it is a “he man’s” job. No matter how hard the 
work may be, if brutality and dishonesty toward the 
sailor is eliminated and there is held out a chance for 
advancement and a stimulus to ambition, there are enough 
of adventurous spirits among our young men to take up 
the calling. It is not a matter of pay nor of labor, but 
one of reasonably square treatment and a chance to get 
ahead. With that policy we can man our merchant marine 
and make it a winner. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 2, 1918. 


SOUTH AND MILEAGE SCALES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From recent items in your paper it appears you have 
misunderstood the attitude of the Southern Traffic League 
as to the proposed uniform mileage scales to be applied 
in Southern Classification territory. The understanding of 
the writer (who has attended all meetings) is the league 
has not yet gone on record as being either for or against. 
At its meeting of July 10-11 the officers stated the adoption 
of aaniform scale of mileage rates for the Southeast, to be 
applied both intrastate and interstate, was being consid- 
ered and all interests would have an opportunity to be 
heard on the question before the scales were made effect- 
ive. In the discussion that followed the opinions of the 


J. D. Hashagen. 
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members were very much divided, some being for the 
proposition, some against and some unwilling to commit 
themselves either way without knowing just what scales 
were to be proposed. One member—very strongly inter- 
ested in state rates—expressed the view that a general 
scale of mileage rates would localize industries of this sec- 
tion and force many plants to dismantle, Another mem- 
ber—very strongly interested in interstate rates—stated 
uniform mileage scales would remove numerous discrimina- 
tions, especially between intra and interstate rates, and 
no legitimate objections could be made if the scales were 
fair. 

The following motion was offered: 

That the Southern Traffic League go on record as being 
opposed to any general changes in rates brought about by the 
application of a uniform mileage scale in the South during 
these abnormal times, and that we are not opposed to the 
principle of uniformity in rates and will gladly render. aid to 
the government in bringing about uniformity when conditions 
are such that business will not be disrupted by changes. 

This motion, which, if followed, would have the effect of 
postponing indefinitely the proposed uniform scales, was 
mainly supported by members whose greatest interests are 
the preservation of the mileage scales of their particular 
states and was opposed by members mainly interested in 
interstate rates. After full discussion it was withdrawn 
and another motion passed asking the Railroad Administra- 
tion that we be permitted to present our views before any 
general changes are made. 

The understanding of the writer also in regard to the 
Consolidated Classification is the league is only opposed 
to the several thousand heavy increases the railroad classi- 
fication men are trying to slip through, and not to the gen- 
eral principle of having all rules, descriptions, ratings, etc., 
published in one book. This is shown by the following 
motion, which was unanimously adopted at the league meet- 
ing of September 17-18: 

While not opposing the principle of a consolidaed freight 
classification, in so far as it would generally produce uniform- 
ity in rules, descriptions, packing requirements and minimum 
weights, we are unanimously opposed to Consolidated Freight 


Classification No. 1 in so far as it would cause any change in 
rates or ratings. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS. 
B. R. Shepherd, Traffic Manager. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 5, 1918. 


THE LUMBER EMBARGO 


Editor The Traffic World: 

This company and its various subsidiary companies have 
been informed of drastic action taken by the Car Service 
Section of the United States Railroad Administration un- 
der what is known as Lumber Embargo C.S.S. No. 2, pro- 
hibiting the movement of lumber from all points in the 
United States and Canada to destinations east of the 
Mississippi River and narth of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers except where an application is filed for certain per- 
mits to allow this lumber to move to and from the re- 
striced territory. 

This embargo is somewhat modified, allowing shipments 
direct to (a) certain officers of the United States govern- 
ment; (b) the United States Shipping Board, etc.; (c) di- 
rect to car and locomotive manufacturers; (d) railroad 
material consigned to officers of railroads; (e) walnut logs 
and various excepted products. 

The wholesale lumber industry is the result of many 
years of steady growth and at the present time there is 
invested many millions of dollars in capital, plants, yards 
and other essentials necessary to its successful conduct. 
This branch of the lumber industry is sanctioned both by 
state and federal laws, such facts being borne out through 
the states permitting incorporation of the wholesale dealer 
and both the state and government receiving revenues in 
the form of taxation. The legitimate wholesaler has a 
large investment and his capital is used as a function to 
produce and market lumber of all kinds. The largest per- 
centage of his business is in the financing of small mill 
and timber owners who are not in a position to obtain 
necessary capital through the banks or from the large 
mill manufacturer; thus it can be seen his only recourse 
to capital is in the form of the wholesale lumber. cor- 
poration. It is customary in this branch of the industry 
to advance a small mill owner from 75 to 80 per cent 
of the total of the invoice on shipment. If is also cus- 
tomary to advance certain moneys to the small mill-man 
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whereby he can meet his original expenses, cut and pro. 
duce the lumber after receiving an advance per thoi sand 
feet, and place this lumber at the disposal of the whole. 
sale operator who furnishes the capital. It is intersting 
to know that Ovid M. Butler, assistant director, I orest 
Products Laboratory, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in Report No. 115, issued Dec. 17, 1917, stats on 
page 13: 


Lumber must be sold; the more wholesalers and mill 
men, the keener the competitive tendencies. Under ii:tense 
competition ‘the manufacturer who cannot exercise direc’ con- 
trol over the men marketing this product necessarily fees less 
independence than the manufacturer who employs his own 
salesmen. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of many large manufacturers, 
not less than 90 per centeof the mills in operation to-diy de- 
pend upon the middleman to a greater or less extent for the 
disposal of their product. According to figures obtained |y the 
Forest Service (Bulletin 506, Production of Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles in 1915) the number of mills in that year producing 
10,000,000 feet and over annually was less than 3 per cent of 
the total number in operation, and it would be a mnunifest 
error to assume that all of these mills sold their oytput through 
their own salesmen or selling agencies. In point of volume, 
however, these mills produced 56 per cent of the total output: 
and, as has already been pointed out, recent figures ol tained 
for the Central States show that the greater volume of lumber 
is bought direct from the mill by retailers and large consumers. 
It will: be clear, however, that any move looking to the elimi- 
nation of the middleman by the large mills must take inio con- 
sideration, among other things, the economic place of the small 
mill and the problem of marketing its output. 

In addition to his function as a distributer, the wholesaler 
is of direct financial service to the small mill in a great num- 
ber of cases, and not infrequently to large mills. It is 2 more 
or less common practice for him to advance 75 or 80 per cent 
of the cost of the lumber to the mill upon receipt of the in- 
voice. Small mills, as a rule, are not financially strong enough 
to hold their lumber, but must ship it as soon as cut and 
obtain some money on it immediately in order to continue 
operations. This practice is another source of opposition to 
the wholesaler by some large mill owners, under the belief 
that there are too many small mills, and that if this system 
of financing were not practiced by the wholesalers the number 
of small miJls would be reduced. Wholesalers also finance 
retailers in some instances, either directly or through credit 
ararngements, thus contributing to financial stability. 

A further service performed by the wholesaler is 
handling accounts for the mills which he represents. Whole- 
salers, as a rule, discount their bills to the mill and then 
assume the risk and expense of collection from the customer. 
In this way the mill is relieved of the trouble and expense 
incident to carrying and collecting accounts and of losses from 
bad accounts. In the final cost of distribution, however, this 
is simply a shifting of the cost from one unit to another. 

From the standpoint of both consumer and producer, the 
wholesaler has many advantages in large-scale lumber mer- 
chandising. Being located in the consuming district, he can 
often learn the consumer’s needs more thoroughly than can 
the mill salesman who covers large territories. With this 
knowledge of consumer’s requirements, he may often locate 
a stock of the required quality at lower prices. 

The wholesaler’s position enables him to keep in close touch 
with these stocks on hand at various mills, and thus to meet 
the demands of his customers with certainty and promptness. 
He can. further keep in closer personal contact with market 
prices than the mill, and can, as a rule, be more aggressive 
in competition than the mill salesman, who is bound, ordinar- 
ily, by price instructions from his employer. By representing 
various mills the wholesaler has at his disposal a large variety 
of stock and is enabled to meet aé_= great variety 
of demand promptly. Often he can place orders to the direct 
advantage of the mills. He can often handle large orders 
which one mill could not meet, by division among several mills. 
Being on the ground, he is in a position to represent both mill 
and consumer in cases of complaint, particularly where the 
mill is not in an organization having an inspection department. 
Instances were found where buyers preferred to deal through 
wholesalers because the latter would relieve them of all trouble 
incident to complaints arising with the mill. 


ales- 
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The wholesale lumber industry has grown to its recog 
nized position through certain legislation enacted on the 
part of Congress to protect it and to preserve to it the 
secrets of its business. For years past it has been the 
privilege to ship lumber from a certain producing poilt 
and reconsign same in transit to the final destination, 
therefore, preserving to the wholesale industry tle ship 
per’s name and consignee’s name. This practice has beel 
recognized as legitimate. In fact, the act to regulate col 
merce as amended carries in the fifteenth seciion the 
following: ; 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to S 
provisions of this act, or any officer, agent or employe of we 
common carrier, or for any other person or corporation lawful} 
authorized by such common carrier, to receive iniormatio 
therefrom, knowingly to disclose to or permit to be acquire! 
by any perosn or corporation other -than the shipper or = 
signee, without the consent of such shipper or consi;nee, pe 
information concerning the nature, kind, quantity, de tinal’ 
consignee, or routing of any property tendered or de! ered 
such eommon carrier for interstate transportation, ‘ rich veh 
frmation may be used to the detriment or prejudice of SU 
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shipper or consigne, or which may improperly disclose his 


pusiness transactions to a competitor. 


This has been upheld by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commission time after time in numerous decisions 
made by that- body. In the case of Albre vs._B. & M. 
Railroad, 22 I. C. C., 321, the Commission comments on 
this section of the act by saying: 


The above language clearly indicates an intent upon the 
part of Congress to secure to every shipper immunity from a 
disclosure of his business at the hands of_a common carrier. 


Again, in the case “In the Matter of Freight Bills, 29 
Lc. C., 498:” 


We have broadly held that the act indicates an intent upon 
the part of Congress to secure to every shipper immunity from 
a disclosure of his business at the hands of a common carrier. 
We still regard this as a sound view of the law and as the 
constructions to which carriers should adjust their practices. 


The issuance of the Lumber Embargo C. S. S. No. 2 
has totally discontinued these sound principles and, in 
addition, has discontinued the right of reconsigning. Un- 
der the procedure of doing business in the face of this 
embargo it is impossible for the wholesaler to continue 
in business, as the manner in obtaining permits and the 
method in which shipment is permitted under these per- 


mits discloses to the shipper the consignee and to the. 


consignee the point of origin, the latter in most cases 
being a small point where only one mill is located. 

It is our belief that when Congress permitted govern- 
ment control of carriers. that it was not the intent to 
allow certain branches of the Railroad Administration to 
promulgate rules and regulations that would be in direct 
viloation of the act to regulate commerce and the past 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, notice- 
ably among which is the Commission’s decisions in the 
Charles Becker vs. Pere Marquette Railroad, 28 I. C. C., 
645 and 651. 

We, therefore, petition that immediate action be taken 
toamend or modify the aforementioned embargo to permit 
at least one reconsignment of lumber, so that the whole- 
sale lumber industry will not be eliminated and can still 
continue to perform its duty to the government, which 
it will not be able to do if this embargo continues in effect 
in its present application. 

The Fullerton Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., 
H. J. Aldworth, Traffic Manager. 
South Bend, Ind., Oct. 29,-1918. 


OVERSEAS BEEF SHIPMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 4, made public the 
following letter received from an official of the Inland 
Traffic Service of the War Department, showing the con- 
dition in which beef is being delivered to soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France: 

“I have before me a shipping tag taken from a carcass 
of frozen beef in a kitchen on the Western Front, to- 
gether with a letter from an army officer, complimenting 
the quartermaster department on the prime condition in 
which American beef is being served to the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. 

“An investigation develops that the carcass from which 
the tag in question was taken was loaded at one of the 
backing plants at Kansas City on July 10, was placed 
under refrigeration in the plant of the Detroit Refrigerat- 
Ing Company, Detroit, Mich., on July 15, where it was 
given an intensive freezing and shipped out to an Atlantic 
port on August 12 and served for supper to our soldiers 
i the trenches in France on September 20. 


“This is made possible only by the splendid railroad 
service rendered, coupled with the perfect system of the 
quartermaster department with respect to the handling of 
this highiy perishable commodity.” 


CONFERENCE RULING 


umission, in conference October 31, approved the 
* ruling: 

ic.tion of average agreement under uniform de- 
ule. . . . Upon further consideration, confer- 
ics 409, 463 and 497 are qualified as follows: No 
“sreement made under the uniform demurrage 
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rules may properly combine in one account the cars of 
more than one consignee; each average agreement must 
cover the business of one consignee only; provided, how- 
ever, that this rule is not intended to prohibit the appli- 
cation of the average agreement at a public elevator, 
warehouse or cotton compress so far as it applies to cars 
consigned to or handled by such elevator, warehouse or 
compress, and so long as the elevator, warehouse or com- 
press is held strictly responsible to the carrier for the 
detention of cars and for any demurrage that results from 
such detention. In pursuing this course carriers must 
accept full responsibility for the correct application of 
the rule (see conference ruling 498). 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report was received November 2 by the Director- 
General from the Car Service Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded 
by roads for week ended Oct. 19, 1918, as compared with 
the same period of 1917. A summary of the report fol- 


lows: : 
1917. 
199,382 173,883 
33,603 41,277 
3,621 3,967 


236,606 219,127 


1918. 
Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


eee ee ee ee ey 
ee ey 


Grand total, cars, all coal.......ccccscces 


A summary of reports for week ended Oct. 26, 1918, 
based on actual reports from most roads, but with the 
results of some roads estimated, follows: 


1918. 


x, 
917. 
487,939 
41,747 
4,148 


233,834 


Increase of 1918 tp to and including week ending Oct. 
26,-1918, over same period of 1917, 724,978 cars. 


MOVING FLORIDA CITRUS CROP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, on November 3, completed ar- 
rangements for moving the Florida citrus crop expedi- 
tiously by the following-plans: 

(a) Time schedules, arranged by agreement with ship- 
pers, fast enough to reach the markets satisfactorily, but 
not so fast as to prevent punctual deliveries, and 

(b) Consolidation of this traffic upon direct routes and 
attention at the hands of transportation and traffic repre- 
sentatives who are experienced in handling the same. 

Plans were worked out at a meeting called by Regional 
Director Winchell and attended by representatives of ship- 
pers. At this meeting satisfactory understanding was 
reached as to diversion arrangements, passing reports, etc. 
It is anticipated that this year’s citrus crop will exceed 
that of last year by about 5,000 cars. 


ee 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


eee eee ee ee ee es 


Grand total cara, all CORD. .6ccccccccvcsicns 228,604 


‘ 


EFFECTIVE DATES POSTPONED. 


The Commission, by means of supplemental fourth sec- 
tion orders, has postponed the effective dates of several 
fourth section orders as follows: No. 7290, relating to 
commodity rate in C. R. I. & P. I. C. C. C-8831, from Octo- 
ber 1 to January 15; of No. 6672, relating to class and 
commodity rates from and to points on the C. M. & St. P. 
R. R. in Iowa, from November 1 to December 1; of No. 
7279, class rates between Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and 
Storm Lake and Britt, Ia., from September 1 to January 
15; of No. 7291, class and commodity rates in C. R. I. 
& P. I. C. C. C-8864 and subsequent issues from October 
1 to January; of No. 6749, live stock from Omaha, from 
November 1 to January 1; of No. 7334, wheat to El Paso, 
Tex., from December 1. to February 1; of No. 7262, brick 
and clay products between Mississippi River points and 
destinations in Illinois, shown in C. R. Il. & P. I. GC. CG. 
C-9745, from September 1 to January 15; and of No. 7084, 
live stock to Alabama points from October 1 to January 1. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date of 
its order in No. 8857, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, from December 1 to Decem- 


ber 15. Mii ib 4 
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SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATION 


(Continued from page 884) 

be an employe of shippers and not of the Railroad 
Administration. The theory that the shippers 
should pay the salary might work well if the ship- 
pers of the country were banded together in one 
organization, as are the railroads. They are not, 
however. To be sure, the traffic managers of var- 
ious shippers and chambers of commerce organized 
the National Industrial Traffic League. That, how- 
ever, is not an organization of shippers, but of 
representatives of shippers. It works for their in- 
terest, but it has not the funds to pay represent- 
atives on these committees. Its officers, after con- 
sultation with the traffic managers of shippers, 
recommend men for appointment to the Railroad 
Administration traffic committees, but they cannot 
say to the man recommended: “You are assigned 
to that duty and your pay while so serving will be 
$5,000 a year.” The recommended man must make 
his own arrangements for obtaining his pay while 
working for the whole body of shippers, by appeal- 
ing to the various commercial organizations in his 
district, or his particular employer must pay it and 
hire someone in his place. 

The fundamental fact is that the shippers are 
not closely enough organized to work under the 
plan formulated by the Director-General. Their 
interests, by law, are in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Until that body was cre- 
ated the shippers had to take, in the way of rates 
and regulations, what the railroads handed them. 
One of the benefits of subsequent legislation was 
the authorization of suspension pending investiga- 
tion. But under the federal control act the Com- 
mission was deprived of the power of suspension. 
When Director-General McAdoo acted under the 
power conferred on the President to prescribe rates 
and make them effective on whatever notice he 
thought advisable, the protests ffom shippers were 
so numerous apd pointed that some check on the 
rate-making: power seemed desirable. The result 
was the appointment of the traffic committees, on 
which the shippers have minority membership. 

That is the only substitute for the suspension 
power of the Commission that has been suggested. 
The necessity for some restraint was recognized, 
although the fact that the abolition of the power of 
suspension was the cause of the evil condition 
against which provision was being made was not 
mentioned as being the reason for the creation of a 
.check. A further check was provided when it was 
announced, at the summer meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League in Buffalo, that no rate 
order would hereafter become operative without the 
approval of Director Prouty. No mention was then 
made of the fact that the abolition of the power of 
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suspension was the cause of the condition agains 
which provision was being made by thus giving 
Director Prouty, an employe of the Commission, 
supervision over the work of Director Chambers, 


Creation of these checks on the power, given 
first to the President, handed by him to Director. 
General McAdoo, and then transferred as to details, 
if not of general policies, as to rates, to the men in 
the traffic division of the Railroad Administration, 
found the shippers unprepared. Their traffic man. 
agers know the situation, but the men who pay 
the bills do not. Many of them believed the rail- 
roads were being starved by the Commission, 
Nearly every big business man, prior to the control 
of railroads by the government, believed ates 
should be higher—on everything except his own 
traffic, perhaps—but not one in a hundred had any 
notion that the primary question raised in every 
rate increase is that of the relationship. The traffic 
manager knows, but in only a few organizations is 
he able materially to influence the views of the 
heads of the corporation. He merely saves money. 
He does not bring it into the treasury. If the sales 
manager finds himself out of a market because the 
rates are against him, and the exclusion therefrom 
is not compensated by acquisition of new markets 
in other directions, the traffic manager is likely to 
be dismissed for not having, by himself, held up 
the mal-adjustment by representations to the Rail- 
road Administration. 


Since the shippers are not prepared to admit that 
there is a share for them to pay of the cost entailed 
by the removal of the Commission from a position 
to give help in advance of a break in the relation- 
ship, it is hard to obtain men to serve as shippers 
representatives on the committees. The commit 
tees, by reason of the supposéd influence and 
powers of persuasion of the shippers’ represent: 
atives, are expected to persuade the traffic division 
officials in Washington that such and such an a¢- 
justment should’ be changed, or that a suggested 
change should not be made. If the shippers do 
not make provision for paying men to represent 
them on the committees, the Railroad Administra 
tion will be without advice as to what they think 
about proposed changes, except such as it may 
obtain by means of hearings such as some of the 
traffic committees are now holding. 


The giving of testimony is not all there is to4 
case. Traffic managers know that, but it is a que 
tion whether the heads of the concerns en:ploying 
traffic managers appreciate that if only one patty 
is represented in the discussion of the testimony; 
the decision may be not so wise or fair as if the 
discussion of the facts had been carried on by me 
representing opposing views. 
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November 9, 1918 


SENIORITY RIGHTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


General Order No. 51, of the Director-General, is as 
follows: 


“The majority of railroads under federal control have 
already made announcement with respect to the preserva- 
tion of seniority rights for employes who have entered 
the military service of the army and navy, and have indi- 
cated that, so far as practicable, preference in- re-employ- 
ment or reinstatement would be given to soldiers and 
sailors when mustered out of the service. 


“(1) In order that, as nearly as practicable there shall 
be a uniform treatment of this matter, the following, gen- 
eral principles will govern: 


“(a) In the case of an employe having established 
seniority rights, so far as practicable, and where the em- 
ploye is physically qualified, he will be restored to such 
seniority rights. 

“(b) In the case of employes who do not have seniority 
rights under existing practices, a consistent effort will be 
made to provide employment for them when mustered out 
of military service. 

“2. Upon railroads where the assurances given on this 
subject have been more specific than the provisions of 
paragraph (1) hereof, such assurances shall be observed.” 


MOVEMENT OIL AND TANK CARS 


Regional Director Aishton, 
cular No. 72, says: 


“The importance of prompt movement of oil and tank 
cars is such that the plan in operation as outlined in 
circular 72 of April 9, will be adopted by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad at the Casper, Wyo., oil fields, 
effective Nov. 11, 1918. 
paragraph 13, reading: 

That the originating railroad will establish a system of Train 
Movement Notices and numbers under which will be moved all 
solid trains of oil for one destination or distributing center, 
as outlined in sample form attached. 

“Also paragraph 19, reading: 

The railroads are requested to arrange for a systematic daily 


service for return of tank cars, and in solid trains, so far as is 
practicable, to distributing centers. 












































in supplement No. 4 to cir- 


GRAIN, COAL AND LIVE STOCK LOADING 


The Railroad Administration announces that in October, 
1918, the roads comprising the Central Western Region 
loaded 33,418 cars of grain, an increase of 4,596 cars over 
the corresponding month last year, or 15.9 per cent. The 
lines comprising this region loaded 183,380 cars of coal, 
an increase of 24,461 cars over the same period last year, 
or 15.5 per cent. In the same period 68,749 cars of live 
stock were loaded, an increase of 4,644 cars, or 7.2 per 
cent over the same month last year. 


HEAVY GRAIN LOADING. 


Grain loading, since the beginning of the harvest to 
October 26, according to a report made bygthe Railroad 
Administration November 1, has resulted in *the dispateh 
of 525,234 cars. In the same period of 1917 the loading 
amounted to 388,175 cars. In the eastern district the 
total loading was 99,062, compared with 79,389; in the 
Allegheny, 7,223, compared with 7,679 in the Pocahontas, 
1,475, mpared with 1,233; Southern, 13,677 and 10,830; 
northwestern, 176,401, compared with 133,190; central west- 
ern, 157,619, compared with 111,633; and southwestern, 


* 69,877, compared with 44,221. 


LOADING OF APPLES. 


In supplement No. 2 to bulletin No. 41, Car Service Sec- 
tion, Mp nager Kendall notified railroads that the follow- 
ing trace unit has been added to the United States Food 
Adminis‘ration rule 9: 

“Fron: October 15 to April 30 apples in standard barrels 


he a loaded on bilge three barrels across, end to end, 
r ba 


three be rrels high in door of car.” 


Particular attention is called to, 


‘els high in ends, and three barrels across and 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
Fe etting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 

he rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience 
freight traffic department as executive rate clerk, chief tariff 
clerk and chief clerk general freight department large southern 
line. Can furnish best of references as to ability and character; 
will accept $3,000 if future prospects good. Address T. W. 92, 
Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager, twelve years’ rail- 
road experience, three years as traffic manager for large indus- 
trial concern. Thoroughly familiar with procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Married, 31 years of age. 
Class = in draft. Address T. D. 942, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 

The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the n 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, ‘and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Presse 


eS Oe ss oni esos ceanseecennnscanaaseonersecews resident 
Manager Traffic Department. “Cincinnati Chamber a Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange: 


WH I onc hove acsesessanesseeeesscessss Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber ef 
Commerce. 


ee eT Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. sane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, _Chi- 


cago, Il 


OW Be site dissscesesdecsieeeseanas ..-.-Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Iil. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic ef 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Iil. 


A. N. Bradford ........ sae essabenenannaaaee Seale iaiia 
| a ere re rr rr 
W. J. Burleigh ...«....... (enWeasesaoeneenad Secretary- 
ce — nr ee eee Traffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffie 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIL 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 





Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 


Your Prospective Customers 
ate listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profiabiy by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, Bites & all 


classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., — irene 
Mines,etc. This valuable Reference Book free. W Write fo: 
Strengthen Your Ad Bena 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your — for pre- 
onais is and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
‘haesStS St.Louis 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 


Hereafter, according to a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 295), . 


no licenses will be issued by the War Trade Board for 
the importation of wheat or wheat flour except to cover 
the following: 

a. Shipments of wheat or wheat flour originating in 
Canada or Mexico when brought across the border in wag- 
onload lotS by producers.. 

b. Shipments consigned to the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation or to the Wheat Export Company, 
Ltd. (such shipments are covered by P. B. F. No. 19, which 
remains in force, as announced in W..T. B. R. 234). 

c. Shipments from Canada or Mexico representing the 
customary retail border traffic. ; 

d. Shipments in bond in transit to allied countries. 

As an exception to List of Restricted Imports No. 1 
(item 49), licenses may now be issued under a new ruling 
of the War Trade Board (W. T. B. R. No. 296) when 
the application therefor is otherwise in order, for the 
importation of nickel matte from Australasia under the 
following provisions: 

1. Shipment shall be made as ballast in sailing vessels 
carrying wool. 

2. The maximum quantity of nickel matte to be loaded 
in any one ship shall be fifteen per cent of the dead 
weight carrying capacity of such ship. 


TRACTION CARS MISSING. 


In bulletin CS-62, Car Service Manager Kendall says: 
“The following cars belonging to the Monongahela Val- 
ley Traction Company and intended to protect a specific 
line of traffic have been misused or diverted and it de- 
sired to get them back to the owners as promptly as 
possible: 700, 705, 706, 710, 712, 714, 715, 716, 718, 721, 
724, 726, 728, 729, 730, 731, 733, 737, 741, 745, 749, 

752, 755, 760, 763, 767, 768, 769, 771, 772, 774, 775, 

780, 783, 784, 790, 794, 799, 802, 803, 807, 813, 815, 

821, 823, 825, 827, 828, 829, 830, 831, 832, 834, 835, 

840, 842, 844, 846, 847, 848, 849, 851, 853, 855, 856, 

858, 859, 861, 865, 866, 867, 869, 870, 872, 877, 881, 

884, 885, 889, 890, 897 899, 903, 905, 906, 907, 910, 

912, 914, 915, 916, 917, 921, 922, 926, 931, 932, 933, 
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935, 936, 938, 940, 941, 942, 943, 946, 948, 954, 957, 965 
972, 973, 974, 981, 983, 984, 985, 986, 987, 989, 991, 994, 
995, 997, 998. ra } 

“Please locate and forward to the M. V. T. Company via 
shorest route and have check maintained for period of 
sixty days with a view to proper disposition of any that 
may reach your line during that period. Information 
should be shown on billing for each car to the effect that 
same has been billed to owners via short route, authority 
Car Service Section.” 


PERMISSION TO VOTE. 


Director-General McAdoo, November 1, sent the folloy. 
ing telegram to all regional directors: 

“In accordance with usual practice and the laws and 
customs of the various states, please instruct all federal 
and general managers to give to railroad employes the 
largest possible opportunity, without interfering with nec. 
essary railroad operations, to exercise their right of suf. 
frage on election day, November 5.”, 


TRANSPORTATION OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES. 


The Commission has approved the addition of the follow- 
ing note to paragraph 43 (c) of the regulations for the 
transportation of dangerous articles: 

“Note.—During the duration of the war or until further 
order of the Commission, fiber cartons may be substituted 
for interior metal cans. These fiber cartons must be of 
not less than 0.05 inch material and must be securely 


closed.” 


SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATIONS. 


Regional Director Bush, in Order No. 110, says the 
Treasury Department complains that rail carriers and the 
American Railway Express Company fail to comply with 
the amended regulations relative to shippers’ export dec- 
larations, which provide that shippers shall prepare and 
sign four copies of such declaration if the goods are des- 
tined to foreign ports and two copies if destined to non- 
contiguous territories of the United States. He repeats 
the instructions printed on the back of United States 
Treasury Department Form “Customs Cat. No. 7525.” 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
10233—National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Assn. vs. 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—For such interests as 
may desire to be heard. 
November 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 
10245—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. William G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads et al. 
November 18—Hagerstown, Md.—Examiner Spethman: 
10225—Trantum & Danzer, Inc., vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. 


November 18—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 

10124—Green Bay Assn. of Commerce vs. C. 
Co. et al. ‘ 

November 18—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Gerry: 
10190—Va. Coal and Fuel Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. 

November 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
10120—Allan C. Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. 

November 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Pattison: 
10250—The Ohio Cities Gas Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director- 

General of Railroads et al. ““ 

November 18 and 19—Washington, D. C.—Eexaminer Disque: 

1 onsolidated Classification case—cancellation of state 
classifications, first, and soap, second. 

November 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9980—International Paper Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
10107—The Charles Lyons Co. vs. Adams Express Co. 
10237—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

November 19 and 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

* 10204—Consolidated Classification case—soap, first, and other 

packing house products, second. 

November 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
10137—David Kauffman & Sons Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J.. 
10170—American Cyanamid Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

November 20—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Sethman: 
9185—W. Va. Rail Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


& N. W. Ry. 


November 20—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Pattison: 
aa of Trade of Portsmouth, O., vs. A. C. R. R. 
‘o. et al.. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 9842—Western Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
* 10012—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. et al. 


November 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
10114—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as receivers of Attna 
: Explosive Co., Inc., vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
10239—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, as receivers of Attna 
Explosive Co., Inc., vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of 
Railroads et al. 
November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
10250—Wm. E. Golden vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General 
of Railroads. 
November 21—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Gerry: 
10231—Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. Wm. 
G. McAdoo. Director-General of Railroads et al. 

November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ' 

* 10188—City of East Liverpool vs. S. E. L. & B. V. T. Co. 

* 40080—R. T. Feltus Lbr. Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 22—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Graham: 

* 10032—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
and portions of the following 4th section applications, by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of classes 
from Kansas City, Mo., Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., at 
points taking same rates, to Memphis, Tenn., rates whi 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained o 
like traffic from the same points of origin to Helena, Ark., 
and other intermediate points: 799—Plea by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
Co.; 1613—Plea by A. D. Hall, agent; 1667—Plea by W. H 
Hosmer, agent; 1698—Plea by W. H. Hosmer, agent; ist 
Plea by K. C. S. Ry. Co.; 2043—Plea by Y. & M. V. RB. 
Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Plea by Mo. Pac. R. R. and St. L, 

M. & S. R. R. Co. 


} 4 . q 
9492—The Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. a 
et al. Also Fourth Section Applications 4218, 4219, 4220 fil , 
by St. L. I. M. & S. Ry.; 2198 filed by C. & N. W. Ry. Cs 
4944 filed by St. L. S. W. Ry. Co.; 799 filed by St. L.-S. C 
Ry. Co.; 2043 filed by W. & N. V. Ry. Co.; 2045 filed by L ©, 
R. R. Co.; 699 filed by F. A. Leland, agent, and J. F. Tucket 
agent; 2060 filed by J. F. Tucker, agent; 1606 filed by C. 
Fulton, agent. 
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L. E. STANTON . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Export Warehousing Insurance 


Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 
Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
ing and other references. Vast experience in 
Transportation. 


STANTON & BERRY ~- 


461 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


D. T, BERRY 


ASSOCIATED 
TERMINALS CO. 


Terminals Located at 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO, 324 Sansome St. 


SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, 
CHICAGO, 
SACRAMENTO, 
NEW YORK 


808 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
647 Marquette Bldg. 
P. O. Box 72 

71 Broadway 


BOOKINGS MADE TO ALL FOREIGN POINTS 
VIA PORTS OF SEATTLE AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


We perform every necessary terminals 
service for shippers at ports of 
Seattle and San Francisco 


General Storage Public Weighing 
Customs Clearances and Entries 
Preparing and Securing Bills of Lading 


Securing Permits and Licenses 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 


Write for particulars 


“Exide” Batteries 


are indorsed by users in every field 
where the application of storage bat- 


_ tery. power is a factor. 


Made by the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of storage batteries in 
the country, they are backed up by 
thirty years of specialized battery- 
building experience. 


That experience assures to the user of an 
‘*¥Exide’’ the maximum of battery service 
at the minimum of cost 
and care required for its 
upkeep. 

We have'a special type 
of battery, correct in size 
and capacity for your Elec- 
tric Commercial Vehicle 
and Industrial Truck. 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in America 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


New York Bosten Washington 
San Francisco Kansas 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 


ISSUED BY THE 





~ UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Chica 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
- UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
HURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 


LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


West Street, New York. 
; HERSLOFF,. Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
. S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 


.» J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street. New York. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solle 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY , 


Th Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is ina position to receive all foreign freight destined 
Thies ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
‘s company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 


‘ad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


J. . ey. Assistant Freight and Trafic Manager, 90 West Street, 
ew 6 . 
J. pce BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
C. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Itor, 90 West Street, New York. 


Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 


‘ses are invited to correspond ith Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information goncerning available property will 


mvtly furnished. 
“£8 at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


“corage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


‘tional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


wn oN ‘HCTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. BR. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port 
“sg R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 
on fiat Baltimore rate 


h Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. 
ugh connections via these routes to all poin’ 





ts East, West, North and South. Industries located 


Covington 
our line have the advantage of 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Ferwardig The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent myaynn gs ping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special y motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable aa Floors for rent. 

30-CAR SWITCH 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 
Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co, 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


325 Thirteenth St hand R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


hipments at C.L.Rates 


INE TAN WAREHOUSE© 


Operat ns Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming ef Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


Correspondence Solicited. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771H STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, ae ©. (10y = 400’) 


G Crossing, Ill. 
L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt By. of Chgo. or er & &. Del’y 
Ample Private 4 Switch and Lake Michigan Dock ae. 
Thru t and Chicago Freight Rates Protec’ 
GENERAL MERCHANDISH STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 1 IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 


Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for Me me ra a og Electric Co., Laval Separator Co., 
New York; Johnson Soap SS. Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing — tele Til. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
~hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘spony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and pomts beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


° Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO North South, East and Wes 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Frelght. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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31%-ton Federal owned 5 All 
by Geo. H. Morrill Co. (i TES 
of New York. , outsi 
ie 
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r) = 
Federal Carries Full Loads, {i} «: 
’ , 
edaeral Carries ru oads ‘| io 
’ ; fore 
* ( 
’ cred 
On Time, Lowest Cost MF 
the 
HIS 3%-ton Federal owned by Geo. H. } ae 
Morrill Co. of New York City, carried 7600 ‘ “a 
pounds 200 miles from New York to Boston in WE fore 
midwinter. It made the trip in quick time— WE Tra 
¢ without any trouble. Ap tha 
, . $ it] 
Such feats are regular Federal service. And this } ae 
type of service accounts, for the fact that all 1] 
Federals are profitable—are business builders— Ay Ber, 
| are business holders. Hy mee 
P traf 
; Federal stamina—great strength—and economical ia 
; operation—these features explain the “unusual” A] Epub 
service which Federals are giving continually. HB the 
6: ‘ one 
Write us and we will send you the monthly maga- shi 
zine ‘“Traffic News’’—a publication for the truck HVE of 
owner and buyer. H] F oce 
frei 
fr 1 
Federal Motor Truck Company 1 ee 
58 Federal Street °° ~~ Detroit, Michigan HB pin; 
( 
’ cha 
One to Seven Ton ‘‘Return Loads Will ALB cha 
Capacities Cut Your Costs’’ as t 
i | 
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